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Living History 


..- TWO GREAT SUCCESSES because 
they: fill a present-day demand; are ex- 
cellent examples of the proper use of the 


unit plan in presenting history; have 


clear, simple, and interesting styles; and 
use the latest pedagogical methods. 


Louise I. Capen 


ACROSS THE AGES, The Story of 
Man’s Progress. This is a world history 
based on the life and doings of the ordinary 
man. It is concerned with the everyday 
things of mankind throughout the ages 
and portrays events that help the American 
boys and girls interpret present-day living. 
Man’s political associations are explored 
and the geographic factors that have 
molded history are stressed. It empha- 
sizes the physical fundamentals by means 
of which men have lived: shelter, trade, 
food, clothing, communication, transporta- 
tion, and recreation. His higher aspira- 
tions, as expressed through religion, art, 
education, law, medicine, science, and liter- 
ature, are explained. WORKBOOK FOR 
ACROSS THE AGES is an activity aid, 
containing 116 stimulating assignments and 
a set of Time and Events Charts. There is a 


HANDBOOK AND TEACHERS’ GUIDE. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 








American Book Company 


BOSTON 


Fremont P. Wirth 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA 


is an unusually excellent example of the 
proper use of the unit plan. Dr. Wirth pre- 
sents American history in a new way— 
chronological and topical. In his organiza- 
tion he preserves the values of chronological 
arrangement and yet places emphasis on 
the past out of which the present has de- 
veloped. This relation of the past to the 
present is made vital by stressing present- 
day affairs. Among the unusual features of 
the book are its splendid organization, fine 
illustrations, provisions for instruction, sug- 
gestions made by teachers, projects and 
activities, and a chronological outline. 
WORKBOOK FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF AMERICA contains questions 
and exercises which interpret history by 
pointing out the ow and why. A complete 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL and a full KEY 
TO THE WORKBOOK are available. 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Our Wartime Convention 


EDERAL officials are discouraging all un- 

essential travel, and the holding of meet- 

ings not related to the war effort. Higher 
taxes and increased living costs, moreover, make 
travel difficult or impossible for many teachers. 
Yet the Board of Directors of the National Coun- 
cil, forced to decide whether the annual meeting 
scheduled for New York on November 26-28 
should be held, concluded that the wartime de- 
mands on social studies teaching are so urgent 
that a meeting is indispensable to the discharge 
of our obligations. 

The meeting will be held. As the program on 
pages 320 to 322 of this issue indicates, the ses- 
sions will be concerned with government-spon- 
sored programs for meeting war needs, and with 
the role of the social studies in wartime and in 
planning for the post-war settlement. Wartime 
needs and issues will be presented by government 
oficials and other authorities, with classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators joining 
in the discussion of the responses which schools 
have already made or which they can make. A 
representative group of social studies teachers 
will formulate both a statement of general pol- 
icy for social studies teaching in wartime, and 
specific suggestions for needed modifications of 
the curriculum and of classroom practice. 

How can we best respond to the many emer- 
gency demands which the war brings? How can 
we best help to develop and maintain morale? 
How can we best continue to discharge our obli- 
gation, equally important in wartime and peace- 
time, to educate American youth in democratic 
citizenship? These are the problems which the 
1942 annual meeting will face. 

Necessarily, attendance at the meeting will be 
largely confined to those near New York. Repre- 
sentatives of other areas will attend, however, 
the statement of policy will be widely circulated, 
and this journal will attempt to report proceed- 
ings and recommendations with some fullness, 
and to publish several of the addresses. 


HE WAR does not decrease the importance 

of the social studies or of the program of 
education for citizenship of which they consti- 
tute a major part. On the contrary, the war raises 
new problems and urgent needs, calling for the 
best thinking and the most effective action of 
which social studies teachers are capable. While 
some leave the classroom to fight on other fronts, 
those who remain must see to it that the civilian 
and morale front does not sag. It is that front 
which the 1942 convention and the other activi- 
ties of the National Council will support. 


Fundamentals of Democracy 
To THE EpitTor: 


Two of the articles in the April issue of Social 
Education contain statements which I should 
like to commend. The first one is in the article 
on the Editor’s Page by O. M. Dickerson. I refer 
to his last paragraph in which he emphasizes 
“our basic job of teaching our pupils the funda- 
mental principles and organization of this gov- 
ernment of ours and the national heritage that 
is theirs. . .. What is needed is real information 
and sound instruction as to the type of govern- 
ment that we are defending. This is our country, 
and our pupils expect us to help them learn 
about it.” 

The second article by Merle Curti embodies 
two statements I wish to quote: “. . . if we 
forfeit freedom—by which I mean, roughly, the 
civil liberties—as a means to a larger and better 
life, we are endangering the goal of any true 
security.” And, “We could hardly have achieved 
our present state . . . had we not possessed the 
power to solve problems with the aid of past 
experience, in other words, to think rationally.” 

Your invitation at the conclusion of Dr. Curti’s 
article to submit expressions of opinion, I am 
using as a very thin excuse to say some things 
that I am convinced should be said in Socia 
Education. 

Like everyone else today, I am becoming more 
and more certain that our American schools must 
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teach the fundamental political principles of the 
American State. And I think that we can not do 
this properly without insisting on our power to 
think rationally. 

May I review briefly the fundamental political 
principles which are basic in the American phi- 
losophy of the state? 

The state is a union of persons. A person is 
a rational individual, someone with intelligence 
and the power of making intelligent choices. The 
State exists to further the well-being of those 
persons who make it up. This well-being consists 
in peace, the fruit of justice and order. The 
means to peace is law. Law must be the expres- 
sion of authority. The agency of authority in a 
state we call the government of that state. Au- 
thority comes to the government, to the ruler, 
through the people. A government in which 
this is effected by means of duly constituted 
processes, including education and universal suf- 
frage, is called a democratic government. A dem- 
ocratic government is “constitutional” in the 
sense that it rests squarely on a proper under- 
standing and recognition of the “constitution” 
of the persons who are its citizens. An “uncon- 
stitutional” government is one which ignores or 
denies or violates this inescapable “constitution” 
of its members. In this sense, a state might have— 
as have some totalitarian states—a constitution 
which is “unconstitutional” in its violations of 
the inborn rights of its citizens. 

This is a very bare outline of the principles 
of a true government. Where do we find a phi- 
losophy of government exemplifying these re- 
quirements? We know the answer: in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

We hear a great deal of discussion nowadays 
as to whether or not our textbooks in the social 
studies are furthering principles of American 
government or are subversive of them. The 
standard for judging our textbooks is found in 
the principles I have just been stating. It is this: 
Does the book teach that there are some things 
which are unchanging and that one of these 
things is the rational nature of the person who 
is the citizen? Does it teach that authority comes 
to the government through these persons? Or 
does it teach that change is the very essence of 
things, that it is undemocratic to accept any 
definition or principles whatsoever as enduring 
and settled? If it teaches the latter, even if it does 
so in the name of democracy, it is subversive of 
American principles of government. It is really 
preparing young people, in spite of its evidently 
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sincere belief in “democracy,” for a totalitarian 
régime, because it is implicitly teaching that the 
state is made up not of persons who are mediate 
in delegating authority, but of individuals who 
are ultimate in authority. 

The difference between these two theories js 
radical: it is the difference between American 
democracy and dictatorship, between theism and 
atheism. American democracy holds that there 
are some unchanging principles which no one 
has the power to abrogate and that God is the 
ultimate source of these principles. 

These unchanging principles must, of course, 
be taught in terms of the swiftly changing con. 
temporary scene, and they may be taught by as 
democratic methods as anyone may desire. But 
the fact remains that we are in great need of 
teaching our fundamental American principles, 
and that we can not do that without the prin- 
ciple that man is rational, with all that that 
implies. 

We need but present to our students the 
opportunity of learning these principles of any 
true government, and with proper guidance they 
themselves will recognize the truth of the con- 
clusion that American democracy represents such 
principles. The convictions and loyalties which 
we desire to find in our American young people 
will be the fruit of such teaching. 

SISTER JOSEPH MAry 


Nazareth College 
Rochester, New York 


The Stream of Stamps 


To THE EpiTor: 

In the May issue of Social Education Pro- 
fessor Howard Wilson proposed that we buy war 
savings stamps for the National Council. He 
started the movement by contributing four 
twenty-five cent stamps. I heartily commend his 
action and enclose one dollar to pay for four 
more. Let other friends of the Council contrib- 
ute. Such contributions will not only help the 
Council but they will also evidence professional 
interest and patriotic loyalty. 

Another idea has occurred to me. I am willing 
to buy and present the Council with a $25 bond 
provided we can find nine other persons who will 
do likewise. Who will join me? Let me know, 
Mr. Editor, when nine others agree and I shall 
invest the $18.75. I earnestly hope that my addi- 
tional proposal will in no wise obscure the 
original plan of securing many stamps from many 
members. Epcar B. WESLEY 
University of Minnesota 
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Washington Plans a New 
International Organization 


Francis R. Flournoy 





——— 





Administration, like that of President Wil- 

son, hopes to take part in the building of 
a strong international league or federation dur- 
ing and after the present war. The general di- 
rection in which the makers of our foreign 
policy are looking has been most fully indicated 
in the speeches of Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 
tary of State, who has frequently acted in Secre- 
tary Hull’s place during the latter’s absence. In 
these speeches Mr. Welles has said that the 
United States made a fundamental mistake in 
rejecting the opportunity to share in realizing 
President Wilson’s “great vision of an ordered 
world governed by law,” that a new attempt 
should soon be made to accomplish Wilson’s 
ideal, and that the American people ought to 
play their full part in such an enterprise. This, 
in the opinion of Mr. Welles, our people would 
do: they would again turn “for light and in- 
spiration” to Wilson’s ideals and “would re- 
member that great cause which he once held up 
before their eyes—‘a universal dominion of right 
by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last free.’ ” 

The Administration appears not only to hope 
for the eventual realization of Wilson’s ideals, 
but also to believe that an international organi- 
zation like that of which he dreamed is already 
in the process of development. A. A. Berle, an 
Assistant Secretary of State, has called attention 
to the fact that this combination, known as the 
United Nations, has its own peculiar financial 
arrangements, it has “its vast transport system” 


L IS now fairly evident that the present 











What kind of international organization is likely 
to be established after the war? No detailed official 
proposal has been made, but a professor of history 
and political science at the College of Emporia finds 
that a series of statements by members of the Roose- 
velt Administration sketch an international organiza- 
tion for liquidating the war and maintaining peace. 


————— 
es 











—which will be able in time “to serve all parts 
of the earth”—, and it has its united forces by 
land, sea, and air, which are “great instruments 
of law—engaged in crushing international crim- 
inals who have sought to rob and murder and 
oppress.” This organization, the Administration 
spokesmen believe, ought not to be scrapped at 
the conclusion of peace, as was done in 1919 with 
the similar mechanism created by the Allies dur- 
ing the First World War. Mr. Hull, in a recent 
speech which is understood to have been ap- 
proved in advance by the President, declared 
that the United Nations after the war “must 
continue to act in the spirit of cooperation 
which now underlies their war effort.” In dis- 
cussing this aspect of the matter, Mr. Welles 
has stated that “the organization through which 
the United Nations are to carry on their co- 
operation would surely be formed before the 
fires of war which are welding them together have 
cooled”; and that “every act or measure of co- 
operation which they will have developed to win 
the war must be scrutinized to see whether it 
can not also be made to serve in the winning of 
the peace.” 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


HE post-war tasks to be assumed by the 

United Nations would be those of the transi- 
tion period, of the months or years immediately 
following the end of hostilities. For, according to 
Mr. Welles, the final peace treaties should not 
be concluded until the pressing problems that 
will present themselves upon the cessation of 
the conflict can be dealt with, and “until final 
judgments can be coolly and rationally ren- 
dered.” During the transition period the coopera- 
tive activity of the United Nations would, in 
the words of Mr. Hull, be used “to supplement 
and make more effective the action of countries 
individually in re-establishing public order, in 
providing swift relief, and in meeting the mani- 
fold problems of readjustment.” Mr. Welles has 
emphasized especially the role of the United 
Nations in undertaking “the maintenance of an 
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international police power’’ to preserve peace 
and prevent a resumption of aggression. This 
“surveillance,” which, according to Mr. Hull, the 
United Nations will have to exercise over the 
aggressors, must continue “until such time as the 
latter demonstrate their willingness and ability 
to live at peace with other nations,” and show 
that they have “abandoned the monstrous philoso- 
phy of superior race and conquest by force, and 
have embraced loyally the basic principles of 
peaceful processes.” 

As an essential measure for the exercise of the 
“international police power,” our national lead- 
ers have repeatedly called attention to the neces- 
sity of disarming the aggressor powers. The act 
of disarmament itself and the measures neces- 
sary to prevent rearmament would require, ac- 
cording to Mr. Welles’s speech of July, 1941, 
“some rigid form of international supervision 
and control.” This would obviously have to be 
exerted by some international agency, for which, 
however, no plans have yet been revealed. 


NATURE OF WorRLD ORGANIZATION 


N THE course of the transition period it is 

the expectation of the Administration spokes- 
men that from the United Nations as a nucleus 
there would evolve a “world organization of the 
nations.” Its first function, according to Mr. 
Welles, would be “to determine the final terms 
of a just, an honest, and a durable peace.” This 
organization would apparently be the permanent 
league or association of nations. With regard 
to its structure, Mr. Welles’s references to Wil- 
son’s plans as the ones that ought to be realized 
would seem to indicate that the framework of 
the League of Nations, as well as the agencies 
created by the United Nations, would be util- 
ized in the building of the new international 
order. Little else has been divulged regarding 
the Administration’s plans for the structure of 
the “world organization.” There is some reason 
for believing, however, that favorable considera- 
tion apparently is being given to the idea of a 
decentralized or regionalized league, a plan 
which would involve the establishment or main- 
tenance of groups of states which for various 
reasons, generally geographical propinquity, have 
certain particularly close relations with each 
other. The Pan-American Union at least should 
not be abandoned, according to Mr. Welles, but 
“should constitute the cornerstone in the world 
structure of the future.” 

With respect to the functions of the perma- 
nent “world organization of the nations,” the 
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chief emphasis in official statements is placed on 
the character of the problems to be encountered 
and in the international joint action to be em- 
ployed in dealing with them. Little attempt is 
made to delimit the respective spheres of action 
for national and international agencies in deal- 
ing with world affairs. This obviously can not 
be done before the nature of the problems and 
the conditions under which they are to be dealt 
with are fairly well known. 


PREVENTION OF WAR 


F THE permanent international problems, 

the most important would be that of meas- 
ures to bring about the final elimination of inter- 
national war. Intense hatred of war and a de. 
termination to rid the world of it are among 
the most striking characteristics of contemporary 
thought. To these ideas our national leaders 
have frequently given voice. In the Sixth Point 
of the Atlantic Charter it is stated that the final 
peace must “afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries.” 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull have expressed the 
same aspiration with eloquence and conviction. 
During the recent visit of M. Molotov to this 
country, he and his assistants discussed with the 
President and his advisers “the fundamental 
problems of cooperation of the Soviet Union and 
the United States in safeguarding peace and 
security to the freedom-loving peoples after the 
war.” “Both sides,” it was further announced, 
“state with satisfaction the unity of their views 
on all these questions.” 

To make an end of war our Government relies 
in part on the defeat of the aggressor powers, 
on their disarmament, and on the formation of 
such just terms of peace as might remove the 
major incentives to renewed aggression. But as a 
direct means of attaining the desired objective it 
is planned to exercise restraint upon would-be ag- 
gressors through international action. One of 
our major aims is defined by Assistant Secretary 
Berle as the attainment of “an international life 
in which nations do not and can not act as 
gangsters,” and in which they “no longer find 
it healthy to try to get what they want by dive- 
bombing and murder, usually without warning.” 

With regard to the method of applying the 
necessary restraint to troublemakers, the At 
lantic Charter provides for a “system of general 
security,” which, according to Mr. Welles, would 
be “permanent” and would replace “the main- 
tenance of an international police power” to be 
exercised by the United Nations in the transt- 
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tion period. These various statements, when 
taken together, seem to be an endorsement of 
the arrangement generally known as “collective 
security,” that is, an agreement that any aggres- 
sion committed upon peaceful nations would be 
resisted by the united force of the parties to the 
compact. 


URTHER proof of the Administration’s 
 naieae of the collective-security principle is 
to be found in Secretary Knox’s speech of Oc- 
tober, 1941, which was later stated by Secretary 
Early to express the views of the White House. 
In this speech, which has been very generally 
misinterpreted, Colonel Knox suggested the fol- 
lowing policies: (1) that the United States and 
Great Britain after the war maintain naval 
forces, including naval air forces, sufficient to 
give them domination over the seas of the 
world; (2) that they employ these forces to pre- 
vent aggressive acts like those which have been 
committed by the Axis states; (3) that they invite 
the other non-aggressive powers to join them in 
the task of maintaining peace, and thus lay the 
foundation of a just and stable world order. 
This plan is certainly not just what the spokes- 
men of the Administration would propose today. 
Much water has gone under the bridge since 
last autumn. Undoubtedly more emphasis would 
now be placed on the participation of other 
powers besides those of the English-speaking 
world in the peace-keeping organization, as is 
in fact indicated by the terms of the recent agree- 
ments of Russia with Great Britain and the 
United States. But there is no reason to believe 
that the principle of collective security, which 
has dominated the policy of the Administration 
throughout the present world war, is not as fully 
accepted now as it was when Colonel Knox 
spoke. 

In fact, Mr. Hull’s recent speech indicates 
that the Administration is ready to go even 
further than the formation of agreements to 
promote collective security. “It is plain,” said 
the Secretary of State, “that some international 
agency must be created which can—by force, 
if necessary—keep the peace among nations in 
the future.” And he refers in the next sentence 
to the “mechanisms” established by “interna- 
tional cooperative action,” “which can insure 
peace.” The “agency” and “mechanisms,” of 
which Mr. Hull speaks, would, it may be as- 
sumed, form part of the “world organization” to 
which both he and Mr. Welles have recently 
referred. 


NE of the major objections to the system 
of collective security is that it may be 
employed to perpetuate an outworn status quo. 
It was to meet this objection that Article 19, 
providing for “peaceful change,” was inserted 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations. It 
is important to note, therefore, that Mr. Welles, 
in his speech of July, 1941, stated that the League 
failed partly because it was never enabled to 
operate in the way in which Wilson had in- 
tended that it should, “as an elastic and im- 
partial instrument in bringing about peaceful 
and equable adjustments between nations as 
time and circumstances proved necessary.” “Some 
adequate instrumentality,” continued the Under 
Secretary, “must unquestionably be found to 
achieve such adjustment, when the nations of 
the earth again undertake the task of restoring 
law and order to a disastrously shaken world.” 
Two other “mechanisms” to ensure peace are 
proposed by Mr. Hull. One of these is the 
“eventual adjustment of armaments in such a 
manner that the rule of law can not be success- 
fully challenged and that the burden of arma- 
ments may be reduced to a minimum.” Secondly, 
Mr. Hull states that “one of the institutions 
which must be established and be given vitality 
is an international court of justice.” 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


HE success of the system for maintaining 

peace is regarded by the Administration as 
dependent in large measure upon the establish- 
ment of a fair degree of economic well-being 
for the various peoples of the world. The At- 
lantic Charter places “freedom from want” be- 
side “freedom from fear” as a major objective. 
Secretary Hull has repeatedly pointed to the 
necessity of economic reform in the international 
field. President Roosevelt has stated that meas- 
ures must be adopted for the purpose of raising 
living standards throughout the world, and of 
fostering “a more abundant life for the masses 
of the people of all countries.” To explain the 
proposed measures for carrying out this extraor- 
dinary program of social and economic engi- 
neering would require an article in itself. But it 
should be observed that the successful execution 
of the project would necessitate not only “the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field,” as the Atlantic Charter declares, 
but also the development of a network of inter- 
national agencies with powers and functions be- 
yond anything yet known in international ad- 
ministration. 
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ROM the account which has been given of 
the Administration's plans, it is quite clear 
that the contemplated world organization would 
not resemble a superstate or federal union, such 
as some enthusiasts for internationalism have ad- 
vocated in recent years. Mr. Hull emphasizes the 
obvious fact that the primary responsibility for 
progress “in political freedom, in economic better- 
ment, in social justice, in spiritual values” rests on 
each nation and that each must work out its 
problems in its own way, though these efforts 
should be supplemented at many points by “co- 
operative action by common agreement.” Even 
the creation of “mechanisms” for the maintenance 
of peace must be accomplished by the “practical 
and purposeful application of sovereign powers 
through measures of international cooperation.” 

It should of course be understood that the 
Administration is not formally committed to the 
entire program which has been outlined. There 
are no doubt differences of opinion on certain 
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features of it among the responsible officials. 
Some of it is tentative and exploratory. Many 
details will have to be filled in after the studies 
that are in progress in various government agen. 
cies have proceeded further. The outcome of 
the war will determine how far the plan can 
be applied. Yet there is little doubt that Mr. 
Roosevelt approves of it in general and would 
desire to see it put into effect in so far as he 
can carry the American people with him. And 
there seems much likelihood that he can do 
just that. The results of Gallup polls, the dec. 
larations of religious associations, and even the 
statements on future foreign policy which have 
recently been made by national agencies of 
the Republican Party are some of the indications 
that there is a rapid decline in the old irrational 
prejudices against the assumption by this country 
of permanent responsibilities in international 
affairs, a growing conviction that we must be a 
party to a new international organization. 













of life which we all crave and seek. 





of itself create a millennium... . 









winning the victory. 
















With peace among nations reasonably assured, with political stability established, with 
economic shackles removed, a vast fund of resources will be released in each nation to 
meet the needs of progress, to make possible for all of its citizens an advancement toward 
higher living standards, to invigorate the constructive forces of initiative and enterprise. 
The nations of the world will then be able to go forward in the manner of their own 
choosing in all avenues of human betterment more completely than they ever have 
been able to do in the past. They will do so through their own efforts and with complete 
self-respect. Continuous self-development of nations and individuals in a framework 
of effective cooperation with others is the sound and logical road to the higher standards 


No nation will find this easy. Neither victory nor any form of post-war settlement will 


The manifold tasks that lie ahead will not be accomplished overnight. There will be 
need for plans, developed with careful consideration and carried forward boldly and 
vigorously. The vision, the resolution, and the skill with which the conditions of peace 
will be established and developed after the war will be as much a measure of man’s 
capacity for freedom and progress as the fervor and determination which men show in 


Without impediment to the fullest prosecution of the war—indeed, for its most effective 
prosecution—the United Nations should from time to time, as they did in adopting the 
Atlantic Charter, formulate and proclaim their common views regarding fundamental 
policies which will chart for mankind a wise course based on enduring spiritual values. 
In support of such policies, an informed public opinion must be developed. This is a 
task of intensive study, hard thinking, broad vision, and leadership—not for governments 
alone, but for parents, and teachers, and clergymen, and all those within each nation, 
who provide spiritual, moral, and intellectual guidance. Never did so great and so com- 
pelling a duty in this respect devolve upon those who are in positions of responsibility, 
public and private. (Radio address by Cordell Hull, July 23, 1942.) 
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Helping Pupils Adjust to War 





Lee J. Cronbach 





OR years we had taught that war was hor- 

rible, that war destroyed all values worth 

cherishing, that life during wartime 
brought intolerable hardships. When we en- 
tered the war these attitudes persisted, and 
brought worries, tensions, and fears to many 
high school and college students. The height 
of this emotionality has been considerably dis- 
sipated by the fact that life has proceeded rather 
normally since December 7, but it is certain 
that even after months of war pupils are unduly 
alarmed about some imaginary dangers and 
unaware of other problems they should be think- 
ing about. Investigation of pupils’ attitudes has 
been carried on at the college level by the Co- 
operative Study in General Education, and at 
the high school level by Mandel Sherman and 
his associates at the University of Chicago, and 
by the State College of Washington. These 
studies all show that the outlook of our students 
upon their future is distorted. Pupils have prob- 
lems. They can solve these problems realistically 
only if they are given the facts about life in 
wartime, and are helped by teachers and counsel- 
ors to make rational plans. 

The discussion below attempts to point out 
the areas where pupils are in need of help. 
While the data summarized are based on the 
writer’s studies of the responses of 2000 pupils 
in the State of Washington, who were tested in 
January, February, and March, 1942, these con- 
clusions are in agreement with findings from 
studies in other states, in later months. A “Test 
on the Effects of War” was prepared to determine 
what effects pupils expected, and which they 
did not anticipate. The construction of this 
test will be described in another publication, to- 
gether with technical information regarding it. 

The test consisted of seventy statements, such 
as “There will be a depression after the war.” 
All statements were taken from opinions actually 
expressed by pupils. Predictions represented in 








What is the war doing to your students? The author 
of this study of wartime morale is professor of psy- 
chology in the State College of Washington, Pullman. 
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the test dealt with war as a factor disturbing 
everyday living and plans for the future, and 
with the probable post-war world. Pupils re- 
sponded by marking each statement on a five- 
point scale: certainly yes, probably yes, equally 
likely to happen or not to happen, probably no, 
certainly no. Results of the testing were used 
by the schools to determine which pupils had 
a realistic outlook, and which were unduly pes- 
simistic or over-confident. 


THE LEVEL OF MORALE 


UPILS are more pessimistic than the facts 
warrant. For each pupil an “optimism” score 
was obtained which summarized his tendency 
to agree with optimistic predictions and to re- 
ject predictions of hardship. A high score shows 
optimism, a low one pessimism. The responses of 
informed social scientists and government offi- 
cials, together with the facts presented by re- 
sponsible journalists, were used to determine 
what judgment shows an accurate outlook on 
the war. It was concluded that a score between 
100 and 130 (on the arbitrary 196-point scale 
used for scoring) was reasonably accurate. 
Among the pupils tested, 6 per cent of the 
boys and 3 per cent of the girls had scores over 
130. It follows that pupils are not unduly com- 
placent about the war; they recognize that in- 
conveniences and hardships are to be expected. 
On the other hand 36 per cent of the boys and 
53 per cent of the girls have scores below 100; 
nearly half the pupils expect the war to disturb 
their lives more seriously than it is likely to do. 
It is noticeable that girls are significantly more 
pessimistic than boys. When unnecessary fears 
are present, pupils are insecure, and are likely 
to make hasty changes in their plans for careers, 
college, or marriage. If the future appears un- 
necessarily unpleasant, pupils will be less en- 
thusiastic about school work, will be less am- 
bitious, and will have tensions which keep them 
from giving full efficiency in their work. Two 
comments written by pupils show this panicky 
attitude at an extreme level: 


If I live through it conditions will be so bad that I 
might as well be dead. There will be a shortage of every- 
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thing and prices will go sky high. There won’t be any 
jobs left for the soldiers coming home and all there 
will be is just one big depression (Senior boy). 


After the war the world will be so sick that the people 
won't want to even try to get ahead because when 
they were getting someplace someone or something would 
change their plans for them. It makes you wonder if 
you even want to get ahead or even start because the 
war or depression will take it away from you (Senior girl). 


The world is not that hopeless. There are prob- 
lems to be faced, but many economists believe 
that planning can smooth demobilization and 
minimize any post-war depression. Some out- 
comes of the war—air transport, synthetics, and 
so on—will help make the post-war world better 
than the past. Teachers should discuss these 
prospects with the pupils, so that efforts to win 
the war will be surrounded by hope rather than 
a dread of the future. 

Pupils have great confidence in the war effort. 
They believe overwhelmingly that America will 
win the war, so much so that one wonders if 
they do not recognize how strong our opponents 
are. They agree with great unanimity that all 
young unmarried men will be drafted, that 
workers will put in longer hours, that men will 
be required to serve in civilian defense, that, in 
general, the government will take active steps 
to mobilize all our resources. They disagree 
strongly with three statements: we will have a 
wartime dictatorship, there will be a revolution 
after the war, the war will last twenty years. It 
is gratifying to see that these pupils have faith 
that democracy can be effectively organized for 
war; in building loyalty and confidence in the 
nation, the schools and homes have prepared 
these pupils well. 


PupPILs’ FEARS 


UPILS seriously exaggerate the destructive 

force of war. When questions deal with the 
danger of death in battle, or from air raids, 
pupils reveal a completely unreasonable outlook. 
“Half of the American soldiers or more will 
be killed or permanently injured”: 48 per cent 
judge that there is at least a fifty-fifty chance of 
such a disaster. “If an American community is 
bombed several times, one-fourth of the popula- 
tion will be killed”: although even London’s 
deaths have totaled only one-tenth of one per 
cent, 30 per cent of the American pupils consider 
this statement certain or probable. These judg- 
ments are out of focus because our pre-war 
teachings were out of focus, stressing as they did 
the horrors of war for soldiers and civilians. 

This misconception is dangerous, because it 


leads to fatalism and makes study and work 
for a career and stable life seem futile. The 
danger of this viewpoint is made especially clear 
by the responses to the statement, “I shall be 
killed during the war.” Many of these young 
men will face danger, but it is doubtful that 62 
per cent of them have at least a fifty-fifty chance 
of death. Much more fantastic is the response of 
the girls; 47 per cent of them state that they 
are as likely to be killed as not. 

Pupils are confused regarding economic prob- 
lems. On any prediction in this field, whether 
sound or unreasonable, one finds many pupils 
certain that the event will happen, and others 
just as certain that it will not. This disagree. 
ment is common on items dealing with price 
rises, shortages, unemployment, taxation, and s0 
on. “Saving money during the war will be im- 
possible for most people’: 46 per cent say “prob- 
ably” or “certainly,” while 38 per cent say 
“probably no” or “certainly no.” Confusion on 
this point makes budgeting impossible, and may 
upset plans for college and the like. One wonders 
if students fail to appreciate the role of defense 
bonds as savings. “Taxes will be so high people 
can buy only the necessities of life”: 49 per cent 
say yes, only 31 per cent say no. Thirty-eight 
per cent think that “Tax increases will have 
little effect on those whose incomes are small.” 
Understanding of taxation probabilities is re- 
quired so that these pupils can as citizens judge 
the merit of tax proposals, and so that they can 
as individuals make sound financial plans. 

Unlikely shortages are anticipated by some 
pupils. The majority have confidence that the 
war will practically eliminate unemployment 
(which is questionable), and any fears of a food 
shortage which were once present have vanished. 
But 22 per cent agree that “there will be in- 
flation which will destroy the value of savings,” 
32 per cent that “the cost of the war will pre- 
vent the return of prosperity during this genera- 
tion,” and go per cent that “all business not re- 
quired to keep the population and the army 
supplied will be closed.’”” On economic matters, 
pupils as a whole tend to be overpessimistic, but 
on every question some persons are blindly 
optimistic also. 

Personal security and freedom are threatened 
by the war. Twenty per cent think that “people 
will no longer have good times during the war.” 
Thirty-six per cent predict that “there will be 
epidemics of disease among civilians in this 
country.” Despite the evidence of England and 
developments here since the first of the war, 
many pupils expect freedom of speech to be 
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seriously curtailed. Probably most of the pupils 
are willing to undergo these hardships and worse, 
if it will win the war, but if they can be reas- 
sured that in our nation such difficulties are 
unlikely, their security and loyalty should be in- 
creased, both during the war and during the 
dificult post-war years. 


PROBLEMS OF GUIDANCE 


UPILS expect to serve in the war effort. 

On such items as “I shall do civil defense 
work,” “I shall become a nurse,” and the like, 
the great majority answer “probably” or “‘cer- 
tainly yes.” Far more indicate their expectation 
of such tasks than the demand can actually 
absorb. This is a source of valuable energy for 
the war effort if a place can be found to employ 
it. To glamorize only a few types of work, so 
that boys and girls do not feel they are con- 
tributing when they become accountants or 
stenographers, is to make efficient use of their 
talents impossible. The school must recognize, in 
its guidance program, the urge to do work of 
recognized importance in the war, and must see 
that all socially useful activities get that recog- 
nition. Definite projects, such as scrap collection 
and part-time and vacation employment, which 
use these adolescents, are of tremendous psycho- 
logical value. 

Adjusting pupils to the war is an individual 
problem. Twenty-seven per cent of the pupils 
think there is at least a fifty-fifty chance that 
they will give up the careers they had planned to 
follow. They need help in making that decision 
wisely. Others think their schooling may be in- 
terrupted, a fear justified in many cases, but one 
which is less frightening if alternative plans for 
building a satisfying life are ready. Girls are 
concerned by the absence of boys, and need 
help in making many decisions about early mar- 
riage, friendships, and conduct. Economic prob- 
lems are pressing in some homes, while another 
pupil may be solely concerned by undue fears for 
friends or relatives in the service. What these 
areas of tension are can only be determined by 
a study of the individual pupil and his back- 
ground when, at best, youth will be under con- 
siderable strain. 


WuatT CAN BE DONE 


SIMPLE technique for studying this prob- 

lem so that the school can do an effective 
job is to ask the pupil to write a brief essay 
on “How the war will affect my life,” or some 
similar topic. The violent emotions that are 
released into such a discussion will shock the 
teacher who has not already discovered how 
deeply pupils are concerned over the war as 
a threat to their happiness. The State College of 
Washington’s “Test on the Effects of War’’ has 
been revised to bring its questions up to date, 
and may be used to identify morale problems.’ 
Using such a test has the advantage that the 
school can compare results from its pupils with 
those from a typical group. Scores on the test 
will indicate which pupils are panicky, and 
which are overoptimistic; at the same time, a 
study of the item responses shows which war 
problems are poorly understood by the group as 
a whole. 

The problem of interpreting the war to the 
pupils should be faced by all teachers, in the 
homeroom, in the school paper, in the English 
classroom, and so on. The group who can do 
most to build confidence and loyalty are the 
social studies teachers. Discussion has a thera- 
peutic value, especially when such highly emo- 
tionalized topics as fear of death are brought 
into the open for calm consideration. 

It is not enough to confine our teaching to 
considering the causes of war, and the broad 
sweep of events over the battlefields. The war 
must be understood in its relation to the com- 
munity, to the individual family, and to the 
pupil himself. When the pupil realizes that his 
government is protecting him from runaway in- 
flation, that scientific progress is diminishing the 
deaths from battle injuries, that his fears about 
the terror of war are far beyond the realities of 
living, he can plan for his future calmly. De- 
velopment of confidence can be a major con- 
tribution of the social studies to the morale of 
an important generation. 


1 Inquiries regarding the use of the test should be 
addressed to the School of Education, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. The test is made 
available to schools at cost. A charge of about six cents 
per pupil includes scoring and interpreting service. 





and Unity 


Educating for Community Action 





Lloyd Allen Cook 











E WHO love peace must win this 

war. We must win it on home fronts 

as well as in far distant places and 
our strength can be no greater than our internal 
unity. Strikes, sabotage, espionage, race preju- 
dice, petty politics, agency conflicts, exorbitant 
profits, witless hoarding, irresponsible talk and 
action—these are the enemies within. They are 
more dangerous in the long run than Axis war- 
planes and U-boats for they will leave us alive 
but beaten, a victim of our own stupidity. Here, 
then, is a battle station for teachers of the social 
studies, a war task of great importance. Can we 
hope to understand the long-time drift of our 
culture toward disunity? Are we skilled enough 
to analyze the processes of group action and to 
manage them in the interest of their members? 
Above all, can we teach these technics to young 
people, for if this is not possible our future is 
dark, indeed. 


Our CHANGING MODE OF LIFE 


VER the long stretch of our historic past 

we have been primarily a rural people. We 
have lived on the land and the land has been 
tied to a town or village center. The area itself 
was small, its inhabitants fairly homogeneous, its 
institutions few in number, its ways of living 
simple and stable. Persons of these backgrounds 
will understand when I call this type of com- 
munity a perceptual entity. One could grasp its 
essence through the senses—see, hear, taste, touch, 
and smell its mode of life. The “town” had di- 
rection and it had authority, and one knew then 








Is the war likely to revive our interest and skill in 
community action? What can the schools do to over- 
come the impersonal relationships that have de- 
veloped in an age of cities and of specialization, and 
that have deprived us of a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility and a habit of cooperation? The author 
of this article is professor of educational sociology 
at the Ohio State University. 
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what to do because he knew what was expected 
of him. Education was not a problem; it was 
a process of living within an integrated heritage, 
each part of which re-enforced all others. We 
shall always be indebted to Henry S. Canby for 
the very title of his intimate record of these 
times, The Age of Confidence. 

To note that this scene has changed is to state 
a commonplace. Under the impact of forces too 
elusive for brief analysis, the warm and intimate 
unity of the primary community has all but dis. 
appeared. In its place stands the great city, with 
its fluid masses, divergent occupations, vast crea- 
ture comforts, rigid caste-class structure, complex 
institutions, and persistent social problems. Sheer 
bigness, more than any other factor, makes the 
urban mode of life what it is. Increase in num- 
bers where area is constant intensifies the struggle 
for existence. Competition replaces we-group co- 
operation and people wage ceaseless war for air 
and sunshine, food and shelter, power and status. 
In this process they achieve a unity quite unlike 
that of the old horse-and-buggy days. They can 
live together, not because they are alike, but 
because they are different, and being different 
their interdependence is very great. 

It should be said that this change in social 
living did not occur suddenly in 1941 or in 
1914 or in any crisis situation. From 1840 on- 
ward students have called attention to this trend. 
Frederick Le Play’s six-volume work, published 
eighty years ago, reads like a record of quite 
recent times. 

Le Play was an engineer whose duties took 
him over most of Europe. As he moved about he 
studied “the human capacity for working to 
gether.” In towns and villages of steppes and 
coast lines, where farming and fishing were dom- 
inant occupations, he found “peace and sta- 
bility,” a simple code of conduct, intimate family 
unity, and a “vast amount” of spontaneous co 
operation. As he moved westward towns grew 
into large industrial centers. The level of living 
was higher but the “frame of life’ had been 
“shaken.” Kin ties were no longer binding, the 
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COMMUNITY ACTION AND UNITY 


moral code was disregarded, and people en masse 
had lost the capacity for purposive, integrated 
action. Many persons showed a kind of loneli- 
ness that was new in human history, for their 
life was no longer rooted in a common set of 
symbols and experiences. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DISUNITY 


OMING of age in one mode of life, we have 
C elected to live on in another, and this 
change has profoundly affected every aspect of 
our existence. What has happened to us is a 
long, long story, yet a few random incidents 
should prove suggestive. 

As a child, for example, I knew the needy 
families in my small home-town community, 
what they needed and why, and I remember how 
we shared our meager resources. Today I am 
warned against such giving, for this work has 
been professionalized. If I relate myself to the 
needy at all it is via some vague, impersonal 
“community chest.”” I remember, too, when the 
blacksmith’s helper quit his job, an event with 
an immediate and direct effect on farm families 
for miles about. Now thousands of employees 
can go on strike and we may miss the event 
altogether. I recall, finally, when an item of 
$7.89 in the county treasurer’s report was viewed 
with marked suspicion until someone remem- 
bered that the courthouse door was indeed in 
need of repairs. It sagged in the middle and 
creaked on its hinges, and my father knew the 
man who had fixed it. Who reads a treasurer’s 
report today, and who could understand it if 
he did! 

Such incidents can, of course, be cited by any 
adult, and their implications are far reaching. 
For example, studies in child sociology show 
three effects of our ever more impersonal mode 
of living. One is the ignorance of young people 
concerning the elemental facts of community 
life, another is their lack of responsible participa- 
tion in age-level and adult groupings, and the 
third is their persistent feeling of detachment 
and frustration. At the same time we know, as 
never before, that the development of good per- 
sonality demands that children constantly widen 
and deepen their group contacts and relations 
from the family, to playmates, school classes, 
clubs, civic associations and so on. Knowing the 
extent to which youngsters are blocked in climb- 
ing this age-old ladder toward adulthood, the 
wonder is that we in schools have done so little 
about the problem. We can not safely leave its 
solution to chance. 
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ONSEQUENCES of social change are 
equally obvious in respect to adult civic 
action. Between us as citizens and the end-points 
of our concern, such as families in need, there 
has arisen a maze of institutions, agencies, and 
offices. These officers are our agents, to be sure, 
yet we do not have the knowledge so necessary 
to instruct and appraise them. As a result, we 
wash our hands of the whole business, letting 
Washington do what our town once did, at least 
in part, for itself. Or we vote issues up or vote 
them down with fewer facts than it takes to raise 
guppies or to solve crossword puzzles. Not liking 
these consequences, we may ask “experts” what 
causes to support and movements to oppose, 
abandoning in a measure the right to think and 
plan for the public weal. While there is, perhaps, 
no simple cure for such civic blackouts, one 
thing seems very clear. Somehow the results of 
our action or inaction must be made to flow 
back to us in perceptible cause-and-effect rela- 
tions. Only then, will citizenship be meaningful. 
Of greatest interest to us is a third phase of 
this many-sided situation—the rise of rampant 
group individualism. With the decline of the 
primary community, there has come a vast 
growth of special-interest groupings. Since we 
have always had social groups, it might be 
thought that there is nothing new in the present 
picture, but this view would misjudge the facts. 
The pressure units in mind are not a spontaneous 
product of a spatial area in its struggle for 
existence, nor are they created by the whole com- 
munity for its overall improvement. On the con- 
trary, these groups are a segment of the whole, 
or better a segment of a segment. Each group is 
by nature free-standing, aggressive, and self- 
seeking. It is in charge of a tactical expert, paid 
to advance the interests of an organized clientele 
and often at the expense of a known public 
good. In peace times such action is said to be 
in line with democratic traditions, but in war 
it is hazardous in the extreme. 

Let us now restate the point of view we have 
tried to develop. Bernard Cracroft, writing in 
1867, expressed a robust faith in physical science. 
“At any moment,” he said, “millions of persons 
will be thrown into the lap of human comfort”; 
privation and strife will be “forever abolished.” 
Cracroft was not wrong about the progress of 
technology, yet the wild horsemen of his own 
times are still riding high. The truth is that we 
do not know how to live together in a spirit of 
willing cooperation, hence our efforts to educate 
for group action and unity are ineffective. 








NATURE OF COMMUNITY ACTION 


NE way to suggest the nature of community 

action is to present a concrete case. Here 
is a little Ohio town whose lease on life is most 
uncertain. Founded years ago as the center of a 
farming-grazing area, the community has come 
of late to depend on surface mining for a living. 
With coal banks almost exhausted, with land 
badly eroded and tax delinquent, with the two 
large companies abandoning mining, every per- 
son in this locality is affected. Falling heir to 
this situation, a new school head has been able 
within a year to start people working on this 
problem. 

An idea of what has happened in this com- 
munity can be gleaned from a recent meeting of 
some seventy persons. The county agent served 
as chairman and speeches were made by two busi- 
ness men, a farmer, a social studies teacher and 
a club woman, on topics including land use and 
tax rates, land reclamation, and the need for a 
permanent land-use council. At a subsequent 
meeting invited speakers from the state univer- 
sity and elsewhere discussed parallel cases, the 
mechanics of area-wide group action, and the 
services of state and national agencies available 
free of charge to this community. Source units 
have been developed in the schools, land surveys 
made by students and a program of reforestation 
gotten under way. Apparently the hope lies 
in being able to reclaim land for crop, pasturage, 
and recreational uses, and in the sale of home 
sites to business and professional workers from a 
nearby city. 

While no two examples of this sort are identi- 
cal, all cases appear to fall into a broad, general 
pattern! To an educational sociologist, four 
points are of greatest interest: origins of com- 
munity action, its structure, processes, and leader- 


ship. 


ORIGINS, STRUCTURE, AND PROCESSES 


OMMUNITY action has its origins in the 

many kinds of problem situations to which 
reference has been made. There is some sense 
of need, some felt crisis, some vision of life as 
it might be. From the random milling of people, 
vague impulses toward action arise, struggle 
for existence, win converts, and re-enforce one 
another. As the situation becomes further defined 
in the public mind, leadership is established, 


1See Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Action and the 
School (Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Press, 1941). 
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viewpoints are publicized, and thus a definite 
program takes form and content. 

The structure of any area-wide social-action 
group is far too complex for brief analysis, 
Studies always show a set of aims or purposes, 
a basic pattern of authority, intra-group controls, 
offensive tactics, and a way of preserving in-group 
morale. Consider for example one point in this 
total framework, the pattern of authority, as 
found in a league for protection of civil liberties, 

Such a league was organized three years ago 
in a city of 300,000, now has about 200 members, 
and has, perhaps, reached its peak of service. 
It started as such groups often begin, with the 
spontaneous clustering of a few persons about a 
leader who shared authority in every sense of the 
word. Each person agreed to bring in a friend, 
who in turn brought in a friend, until there was 
a nucleus of the “right people.” Most voluntary 
associations for community study and action do 
not outgrow this initial stage, for formal struc- 
ture is largely a function of size. 

As the civil-liberties league increased its mem- 
bership, it moved into the nation’s most familiar 
organizational pattern, a line-and-staff pyramid 
with four interlocking levels. At the top of such 
structures is the chairman or president and one 
or more executive secretaries. The former is a 
respected citizen whose functions are to give 
prestige to the movement and to coordinate its 
several parts. The executive secretary is the 
“idea man,” a motivator of social action by di- 
rect and devious ways. As a rule, he has had a 
long experience in the cause for which the group 
stands. 

Below the top strata comes the executive com- 
mittee and then a larger advisory group whose 
names appear on letterheads. The committee is 
the real policy-making unit, with staff members 
rendering a number of administrative services. 
At the pyramid’s broad base are the mine-run 
members whose functions are to pay dues, ab- 
sorb propaganda releases, sign petitions, attend 
mass meetings and so on. These meetings are 
staged to capture a public which is in theory fair 
but fickle and uninformed. 

The third cycle of growth is reached when an 
association allies itself with groups of similar 
interests in the same area. The civil-liberties 
league took this step when it bound together 
in loose federation ten local social agencies, each 
concerned in its own way with one or more of 
our basic freedoms in war times. At this stage, 
grouping is no longer vertical and authoritarian 
but horizontal and democratic. Each member 
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group keeps its own basic integrity but co- 
ordinates phases of its program in an inclusive, 
united front. Cooperative action is the product 
of a genuine process of around-the-table think- 
ing. 

All community movements of size show at 
least six ways of further social thought and ac- 
tion. These processes are, in sequence, organiza- 
tion, research, interpretation, publicity, coopera- 
tion, and pressure. 

To organize a movement is to give strength 
and permanency to impulse. This is done by 
integrating member roles in some type of the 
old barnyard “pecking order” where each person 
knows his place, his duties, and his authority. 
Research is the technic of fact-finding and it 
rests on the assumption that one must know 
reality before he can hope to control it. Inter- 
pretation is the way in which facts are given 
meaning in terms of group policy and it is found 
at its best in round-table or conference processes. 
Publicity is a form of mass persuasion, the aim 
of which is to win acceptance for a point of 
view. Cooperation is a freely chosen course of 
action and is founded, as a rule, on the prin- 
ciple of reasonable compromise, whereas pres- 
sure always involves some kind of “squeeze” to 
force assent. 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


HE task of keeping the gears enmeshed and 

the wheels rolling is the prime function of 
leadership. Whatever else a leader is, he must 
express in action what a group feels and thinks, 
and he will lead just as long as he can do more 
for any follower than the follower can do for 
him. 

The discovery of leaders, as well as their train- 
ing, is a difficult undertaking. Many times, in 
field work with schools and communities, I 
have asked these questions: Who is the real 
leader here, why is he (or she) the leader, and 
what does he do in order to lead? More often 
than not, I am directed to headmen (office hold- 
ers) who may net be, in any sense, the seat and 
center of power in the locality. 

As an aid to what can be seen and heard in 
community contacts, it is helpful to use simple 
and practical study technics. For example, in in- 
formal group meetings one can quickly find 
positional orders by charting the seats selected by 
participants. Human nature being what it is, 
some persons are always on opposite sides of any 
issue and they will tend to sit so that they can 
face each other. A similar device is the conversa- 


tional flow-chart on which, by use of symbols 
such as the initial or surnames, one can follow 
the give-and-take of discussion, noting the origin 
of ideas, acceptance, rejection, compromise, etc. 
Another technic is the soctogram, made by asking 
persons to name in confidence, their three best 
friends, for example. By plotting these names, 
one can sense the internal structure of any group, 
large or small. Leaders will emerge, along with 
social isolates, pairs, chains, cliques and the like. 


‘TEACHING COMMUNITY ACTION 


OW can we teach community, not its forms 

but its essence? Talk about a mode of life, 
draw a map, take a field trip, make a survey, 
read some history, exhort to civic action. All of 
these, beyond doubt, are to the good yet all may 
miss the mark. What specific attitudes, skills, 
and insights do we wish to develop? Consider 
a concrete case. 

One girl, a fine-arts major, organized a class 
of underprivileged children to meet at a settle- 
ment house. This was part of a plan to integrate 
classroom theory and field practice, with each 
flowing back and forth into the other. At the 
end of two weeks the student had her first con- 
ference with the supervisor and reported the 
whole thing to be a failure. Class study of the 
Lippitt and Lewin work on autocratic-democratic 
atmospheres had not prepared her for what had 
happened. Each child had made a house of 
papier maché which was promptly broken up, 
given away, or taken home. There was no in- 
clusive we or us or ours, only a cliquish I, me, 
or mine. In short, the children had frozen into 
two or three fascist gangs, each with its own 
miniature Hitler as a leader. Art materials were 
fought over, destroyed, or stolen. Youngsters won 
status by an open defiance of the teacher. 

For an entire morning we worried over this 
problem, retracing ideas and events, searching 
always for a way to get the project on the beam 
of unified group action. When people build 
houses, where do they put them? The question 
made sense to the children and they answered, 
in chorus, “Why, on the land.” This led to a 
wave of successive activities. An old sandbin 
was made into a town site, houses went up helter 
skelter, and new ones were built overnight. Still 
being staunch individualists, each child put his 
house where he pleased, with one youngster 
brushing aside the homes in his way and building 
a grand country estate. 

Since the above situation, in some form or 
other, is so typical—and so critical in teaching 
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group unity—an editorial comment may be in 
place. No teacher likes to see a child bully in 
action and the natural tendency is to put him 
in his place. At times, of course, this is impera- 
tive, but it should be done only as a last resort, 
for its shortcomings are many. It takes control 
out of the hands of group members, hence chil- 
dren are no better prepared to meet crisis situa- 
tions than they were before. They do not learn 
how to function as a self-directive body, to solve 
their problems in reference to objective stand- 
ards, and to use the power which they are able 
to create. They do not, in sum, work as a demo- 
cratic community. 

In the case under review, the teacher did not 
scold the bullies or interfere in any way. Her 
aim was to catch them in a trap of their own 
making, to use the group as an agency of social 
control. 

While home owners were landscaping their 
holdings, the teacher was doing some thinking. 
Shortly the class was led to face a disturbing 
fact. The “town” was quite different from the 
area where the children lived. It was not, as one 
boy said, “regular like.” It had no streets for 
instance, and before they were put in, the group 
agreed to make a step-off study of several city 
blocks. Distances were recorded, ratios computed, 
and streets laid out in the usual checkerboard 
pattern. Fortunately, a main highway ran di- 
rectly through the home of the landed baron 
already mentioned. At first he wanted to fight, 
then he sulked, but found, presently, that age- 
level pressures were too great. Having no choice 
except to seek new companions, he accepted the 
consequences of the plan he had helped to make. 











Of course the teacher guided the entire group 
process, using technics that escaped attention and 
in the interest of team work and fair play. 

From this point on, the going was easy. There 
were homes and streets but there were no institu- 
tions that belonged to all the people. By the 
time these were put in, the true concept of com- 
munity had emerged. The final task was to step 
outside the learning process in order to retrace 
its course and appraise its outcomes. 


A TASK FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


HAVE taken time to tell the story of a co- 
} ieoroan h enterprise because of our marked 
tendency at this point to drift off into academic 
vagueness. If the case is read with some insight, 
its essentials will be clear; if not, no brief com- 
ment can have much meaning. 

We who live peace must win this war, but the 
love of peace will not win it. The only defense 
against destruction is a counter-offense, and so 
we are back to where we started, our desperate 
need for unity at every level of social life and 
action. Our nation is, as never before, “the 
arsenal of democracy,” but no one can back 
a truck into a warehouse and take on a load of 
unity, morale, or courage. These qualities must 
be worked for. They cannot be learned out of 
books or by sitting and listening, for neither 
can teach technic and it is the technic of shared 
concern and action that we need to know. Social 
studies teachers have no monopoly on these 
matters but we do have a good claim to priority. 
The question is whether or not we shall sense 
this fact too little and too late. Production now 
is as fitting a motto for us as for others. 





On civic education: 





Today, civic education in most schools of the United States is a queer combination 
of inertia, short-sightedness, and mad scramble to get on one or another peda- 


gogical bandwagon. . 


. . To entrust adequate citizenship to the concomitant or 


corollary values of an educational course or program is to give first importance to 
secondary goals. If the development of citizens is what we want to accomplish, 
then we must free ourselves from other loyalties, or submerge those other goals to 


their legitimate position. 


At Indianapolis, November, 1941 


Howarp E. WILSON 
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Wars in Our History Textbooks 





Eber Jeffery 





EFORE the outbreak of the present war 
the typical American history textbook for 
high schools devoted a total of two and 

one-half pages, out of nine hundred, to the story 
of the army, navy, and marine corps. This did 
not include accounts of actual armed conflict or 
of disarmament conferences. Into this meager 
allotment of space, amounting to 33 ten-thou- 
sandths of the reading material per volume, were 
compressed all accounts of the peacetime func- 
tions of the nation’s armed forces, including 
construction projects, scientific achievements, 
stories of famous individuals such as Goethals, 
Gorgas, Frémont, Lewis and Clark, Pike, Long, 
Wilkes, Evans, and others, together with treat- 
ment of our national military policy, relevant 
legislation in time of peace, and military educa- 
tion and training. 

These statements assume that there is such a 
theoretical entity as a typical textbook and that 
its makeup is revealed in part by this investiga- 
tion. In the nine history books and three civic- 
education books examined, no mention was found 
of the citizen’s obligation to serve his country in 
a military capacity, although such service always 
has been held officially to be a fundamental obli- 
gation like the obligation to pay taxes or the 
duty to testify truthfully in court. In general, 
textbook writers ignored the dangers of actual 
international aggression. They offered no discus- 
sion on the merits of conscription or on any 
other peacetime method of raising troops. They 
were not much impressed with the importance of 
the National Defense Act of 1920, certainly the 
most important defense measure enacted for this 
country between World Wars I and II. One of 
our selected textbooks (Beard) contains a para- 
graph on this army reorganization plan. 








Dr. Jeffery, a teacher of social studies in the Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Washington, D.C., analyses 
the neglect of wars and military affairs in our Ameri- 
can history and civics textbooks. For additional con- 
structive suggestions readers are referred to Edgar B. 
Wesley's “Military History” in the May, 1941, issue of 
Social Education. 








HESE observations follow from the analysis 
Tet data shown in the two accompanying 
tables. Fifteen well-known textbooks were ex- 
amined to ascertain the amount of space de- 
voted to military subjects. Dates of publication: 
one in 1935, one in 1936, five in 1937, three in 
1938, One in 1939, two in 1940, two in 1941. Re- 
cently added material on the present emergency 
in the 1941 books was not counted in the num- 
ber of lines on military matters. The object was 
to investigate pertinent aspects of instruction in 
history and civic education offered before the 
present international turbulence reached world- 
wide proportions. Nine of the textbooks chosen 
were in the field of American history, three 
in civil government and problems of democracy, 
and three in teaching procedures (methods) for 
the social studies. Books on teaching procedures 
were included in the list on the assumption that 
it was not entirely unreasonable to suspect that 
those who teach teachers how to teach history 
might have something to say on the subject of 
war. For instance, how should stories of military 
campaigns be presented in the classroom, if they 
are to be treated at all? Or, what are we to sub- 
stitute for the trite and ready-made announce- 
ments on the causes and results of wars so fre- 
quently encountered in school work? However, 
the number of suggestions found so nearly ap- 
proached zero that it could not be tabulated. 





* Textbooks examined: J. T. Adams and C. G. Vannest, 
Record of America (Scribner's, 1941); E. C. Barker and 
H. Commager, Our Nation (Row, Peterson, 1941); C. A. 
and M. R. Beard, Making of American Civilization (Mac- 
millan, 1937); L. A. Canfield, H. B. Wilder, and others, 
United States in the Making (Houghton Mifflin, 1937); 
M. Casner and R. H. Gabriel, Exploring American History 
(Harcourt Brace, 1935); J. T. Greenan and A. B. Meredith, 
Problems of American Democracy (Allyn and Bacon, 
1938); W. B. Guitteau, History of the United States 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1937); W. A. Hamm, American People 
(Heath, 1939); R. O. Hughes, Problems of American De- 
mocracy (Allyn and Bacon, 1938); H. Johnson, Teaching 
of History (Macmillan, 1940); F. A. Magruder, American 
Government (Allyn and Bacon, 1940); D. S. Muzzey, His- 
tory of Our Country (Ginn, 1937); T. H. Schutte, Teach- 
ing the Social Studies on the Secondary School Level 
(Prentice-Hall, 1938); E. B. Wesley, Teaching the Social 
Studies (Heath, 1937); F. P. Wirth, Development of Amer- 
ica (American Book, 1936). 
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TABLE I 


“ACTIVE” SERVICE OF THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 


Space Allotments for Selected Topics by Number of Lines 
and in Per Cent of the Total Content of Each Book 














Major Indian Foreign Domestic Total 
; , Wars Wars Expeditions Violence 
American History 
Textbooks 

Lines — pee OO lire Oe le hCU 

cent cent cent cent cent 
Guitteau 3762 12.71 35 .12 48 16 9 .08 3854 13.02 
Adams 3172 9-51 61 18 41 .12 3o .08 3304 9.89 
Casner 2332 8.54 237 87 17 .06 3 01 2589 9.48 
Muzzey 2294 7.90 58 17 122 42 34 11 2508 8.60 
Canfield 2323 7-78 44 15 68 23 38 13 2473 8.29 
Wirth 1748 7.08 45 18 74 .30 4 02 1871 7.58 
Hamm 1261 3-65, 55 -16 66 -19 4 01 1386 4.01 
Beard 1144 3.58 31 09 40 13 9 08 1224 3.83 
Barker 1022 2.97 23 .06 98 28 18 .05 1156 3.36 
Total? 19058 6.93 589 21 569 21 149 05 20365, 7.41 
Median 8.29 





* The percentages are of the aggregate number of lines in all the books. 


The civic-education books contained measurable 
amounts of material, listed in Table II. 


HIS sort of study has obvious limitations. 

While the checkup necessarily deals with 
quantitative considerations rather than qualita- 
tive evaluation, differing types of emphasis and 
special interests of the tvarious authors can not be 
disregarded entirely. The process of estimating 
the number of lines of printed matter relating to 
a given topic involves arbitrary decisions. Errors 
and omissions may appear but it is hoped that 
none are serious enough to impair the general 
picture presented. 

The number of lines of military subject mat- 
ter in the history books, beginning with the 
American Revolution, were tabulated under the 
eight headings of Tables I and II. By far the 
largest portion of military history, 87 per cent, 
was placed under the heading of Major Wars. 
This classification includes eight wars: the Revo- 
lution, the French Naval War of 1799, expedi- 
tions against the Barbary pirates, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the Span- 
ish-American War, and the World War of 1917. 

Under Indian Wars were classified the ex- 
ploits of St. Clair, Harmar, Wayne, Harrison, 
Little Turtle, Tecumseh, Chivington, Custer, 
Red Cloud, Crazy Horse, and other famous ad- 
venturers. Perry’s expedition to Japan, the Boxer 
Rebellion, the marines in Haiti and Nicaragua, 


and Pershing in Mexico represent the type of 
event classed as Foreign Expeditions. The dis- 
turbances accompanying the railroad strike of 
1877 rioting at the Carnegie steel mills in 1892, 
and similar disorders necessitating the use of 
troops come under Domestic Violence.? 

Total items in Table II averaged only .61 per 
cent per book. This figure lends strength to the 
impression that military affairs have not occu- 
pied a large place in our national picture in 
peacetime; surely not in that picture as it has 
been presented to high school pupils. Among the 
peacetime functions of the army and navy, con- 
struction of the Panama Canal was mentioned 
by all of the writers. The work of Colonel Gorgas 
and Major Reed was usually accorded brief treat- 
ment. In only three of the nine history books 
were Lewis and Clark designated as army officers. 

Very few items were found for Policy, Legis- 
lation, and Administration. The most frequent 
were the establishing of the war and navy depart- 
ments, reduction of arms in Jefferson’s day, 
modernizing the navy under Cleveland and Har- 
rison, and the superiority of the navy over the 
army just before the war with Spain. Guitteau, 





* Through an error in compilation, two frequently 
mentioned events were omitted that should have been 
counted under Domestic Violence, Shays’ Rebellion and 
the Whiskey Insurrection. Inclusion of these items, how- 
ever, would have made only very slight differences in the 
final results. 
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TABLE II 
THE ARMY AND NAVY IN TIME OF PEACE 


Space Allotments for Selected Topics by Number of Lines 
and in Per Cent of the Total Content of Each Book 























Penns Policy, Military Disarmament 
Pre nom legislation, education and Total 
American History a administration and training armament 
Textbooks 
, Per ‘ Per , Per : Per : Per 
Lines pore Lines a Lines pam Lines pct Lines ones 
Muzzey 70 24 47 17 13 .04 149 51 279 .96 
Casner 139 5l 18 07 12 04 92 33 261 95 
Beard 7 02 123 .38 o .00 148 .46 278 86 
Guitteau 89 -30 65 -22 21 .07 68 23 243 82 
Canfield 39 13 43 14 2 01 83 28 167 56 
Hamm 56 16 10 03 4 Ol 117 34 187 54 
Wirth 31 18 10 04 4 02 65 .26 110 45 
Adams 26 .08 15 04 13 04 29 .09 83 25 
Barker 37 -10 20 .06 2 01 19 .06 78 23 
Total? 494 18 351 13 71 03 770 .28 1686 61 
Median 56 
Civic Education 
Textbooks 
Greenan o .00 71 -5O 34 23 625 4-31 730 5.04 
Magruder 84 43 231 1.18 64 33 o .00 379 1.94 
Hughes 4 .02 100 .48 24 11 249 1.19 377 1.80 
Total? 88 16 402 73 122 22 874 1.59 1486 2.71 





* The percentages are of the aggregate number of lines in all the books. 


in particular, cites the lack of preparedness as 
poor policy during Jefferson’s administration and 
calls attention to “the incredible degree of mili- 
tary inefficiency” during the years immediately 
prior to 1898. And Hamm states that military 
experts questioned our ability to defend the 
Philippines successfully. The listings under Mili- 
tary Education and Training included mention 
of the Military Academy, the Naval Academy, 
other service schools, and references to the Na- 
tional Guard except for militia action in cases of 
domestic disturbance. Material for this classifica- 
tion was very scarce, averaging less than eight 
lines to a book. 

Of the discussions on disarmament and arma- 
ment the greater part consists of reports of the 
Washington and London naval conferences and 
surveys of progress toward world peace. Casner 
and Gabriel, however, quote President Coolidge 
on the indispensability of our armed forces and 
dangers of attack if they should be too drastical- 
ly reduced. 

The civic-education books discussed disarma- 


ment problems and the burden of armaments at 
some length. They mentioned also the govern- 
ments of the Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands 
and the administration of the defense depart- 
ments of the federal government. One textbook 
lists 295 topics in the table of contents, only 
one of which has military implications. It in- 
cludes a half-page illustration of “A United 
States Battleship in Full Holiday Dress,” with 
the remark, “This ship never did and never will 
take part in a fight. What do you think of the 
wisdom in spending money to construct it?” 
How precarious is prediction! 

The authorities on teaching procedures attach 
considerable weight to social and economic fac- 
tors in making their recommendations for the 
selection of instructional materials. But they 
ignore the military type of organization as a 
societal implement. Henry Johnson shows that 
treatment of military topics has been a problem 
for centuries, and takes notice of the changes in 
writing and teaching history which followed the 
American Revolution, the French Revolution, 
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and the War of 1914, in both Europe and Amer- 
ica. Edgar Wesley observes that wars intensify 
the spirit of nationalism in history. He refers to 
studies by Earle Rugg, R. M. Tryon, and by 
W. C. Bagley and Harold Rugg, showing strong 
emphasis on military history in earlier textbooks. 
T. H. Schutte mentions the fact that high school 
students, confused on chronology, sometimes 
place the Mexican War at a later date than the 
Civil War. 


HIS is wartime. Expressions of alarm over 
te neglect of the military are in style again. 
Insofar as high school textbook space is a sound 
measure, it appears that military history has not 
been entirely neglected by any means. The con- 
tent of military history, shown by the two tables 
combined, amounts to 8 per cent of the 275,000 
lines of reading matter in the nine history books, 
or to approximately 57 pages of the “average” 
book. The percentage for the median book is 
8.85. The range is not great: from 3.59 per cent 
to 13.84 per cent. The 55,000 lines of the civic- 
education books included 1486 lines (2.71 per 
cent) of material classified as military in this 
study, 59 per cent of which was related to the 
question of disarmament versus armament, and 
49 per cent of which was in the Greenan and 
Meredith book. In determining the number of 
lines in each book, questions at the ends of chap- 
ters, lists of references, and appendices were not 
counted. Charts, diagrams, maps, and illustra- 
tions were counted as lines according to the 
space used. 

The mere recording of these percentages does 
not warrant startling conclusions. True, books 
with the lowest percentage rankings seem to offer 
meager treatment for the large contribution of 
arms to the founding and preservation of this 
country. Yet who is to know just what portion of 
a one-volume history of our nation ought to con- 
sist of military history? A specific mathematical 
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formula for this proportion would be a curious 
absurdity. Quite possibly most textbooks have 
been weak with regard to those phases of mili- 
tary development listed in Table II. 

The textbook is important. The public high 
school ranks high among agencies that promote 
civic consciousness. And the textbook still re- 
mains an essential instrument of high school in- 
struction. Only a small part of our population 
receives any formal instruction in history after 
high school years. War influences probably will 
force some correction of this defect in programs 
of higher education. But certainly the social 
studies departments of secondary schools are 
faced squarely with the obligation to convey to 
their pupils some idea of the kind of world we 
live in, with the kind of country we live in, with 
the kind of armed forces we have had, and the 
kind we need to protect our kind of country. 
Our three major foreign wars in the past forty- 
five years can hardly mean that the era of inter- 
national sweetness and light is just around the 
corner. 

Then too, some effort to familiarize students 
with the reasons for the military system of author- 
ity and responsibility might be worth while. An 
understanding of why the army requires a “line 
of strict accountability” and demands the spirit 
of “instant and willing obedience” could do no 
harm. 

What is the prescription? How are desired 
ends to be attained? No one advocates a history 
consisting of eulogium on chauvinistic heroes 
and catalogs of elections and battles. But history 
will continue to be national history in many re- 
spects as long as people continue to live in a 
society of sovereign nations. Nationalism, mili- 
tary power, the preservation of liberty—the har- 
monizing of these concepts demands plenty of 
hard study, straight thinking, and sound leader- 
ship for the selection of what to teach and how 
to teach it. 
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A Unit on the Population of the 


United States 


Kenneth J. Rehage 








HE study of a unit entitled “Population 

of the United States” has been a feature 

of the eighth-grade social studies course at 
the University of Chicago High School for the 
past two years. As the Bureau of the Census re- 
leased data collected in the enumeration of 1940, 
the interest of students in various aspects of 
population growth became pronounced. The 
announcement that some of the nation’s greatest 
cities, including Chicago, could claim only rela- 
tively small increments in population came as a 
distinct surprise. It was even more surprising 
that certain large cities had actually lost popula- 
tion in the decade between 1930 and 1940. 

Informal discussion on these developments 
generated sufficient interest to prompt the in- 
structor to suggest that the class make a some- 
what more detailed study of the census returns 
and such other topics as appeared to be related 
to the general problem of population growth. At 
first the questions were relatively simple: How 
many people are there in the United States to- 
day? What was our population in 1930? How is 
the census taken? What is the population of the 
various states? What cities have the largest 
population today? 

As the discussion proceeded the questions be- 
came more complex: How rapidly is our popula- 
tion increasing? What are the present birth and 
death rates in the United States? Will our popu- 
lation always increase as it has in the past? How 
many people are added to the country each year 
by immigration? From what countries do they 
come? Why do they come? Where do they tend 
to settle? To what extent do people move about 
the country? Why does this movement take 
place? 

Eventually it appeared that the study of the 








The author of this account of a stimulating eighth- 
grade unit—which would also have value in senior 
high school—is a teacher in the University of Chicago 
High School. 














unit might well be organized under the follow- 
ing main topics: (1) Population trends in the 
United States (1790-1940); (2) Population move- 
ment within the United States; (3) The immi- 
grant population; and (4) Problems resulting 
from a changing population. 


POPULATION TRENDS 


ATHERING data from published census 

reports, preliminary releases from the 1940 
census, and almanacs was a most stimulating 
activity. Pupils’ reports frequently disagreed, 
due either to carelessness in copying the large 
numbers or to the errors in the sources con- 
sulted. This led to some consideration of the 
mechanics of taking the census. When the figures 
were corrected and made to agree with the most 
reliable sources, tables were compiled and made 
available in mimeographed form to all pupils. 
These tables provided data on: (1) population 
growth from 1790 to 1940, with estimates of 
future growth by decades until 1980; (2) birth 
and death rates; (3) rural-urban distribution of 
population (1880-1940); (4) population of fifteen 
largest cities in the United States (1910-1940); 
and (5) distribution of population by age-groups 
(1850-1940). 

Using these data, the class prepared a series 
of graphs and ‘diagrams to illustrate the trends 
in population development. The basic skills in- 
volved in constructing such figures had been 
acquired previously in mathematics classes. Con- 
siderable time was devoted to the explanation 
and interpretation of the graphs and diagrams. 


POPULATION MOVEMENT 


INCE the students had in the previous year 

given considerable attention to the west- 
ward movement of the American population, it 
was not felt necessary to give this topic extensive 
treatment. The greatest attention was therefore 
given to several other types of population move- — 
ment which are easily identified but not generally 
familiar to junior high school students. These 
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included the movement from regions where na- 
tural resources have been depleted, the seasonal 
migration of agricultural workers, and the move- 
ment which could be attributed to defense ac- 
tivities. 

While the problems connected with the mo- 
bility of population are intriguing, there is 
unfortunately very little material to which junior 
high school students may be referred. Publica- 
tions of the Farm Security Administration were 
found particularly useful, as were also certain 
items available from the National Resources 
Committee. A few of the more capable students 
were able to use pamphlets, such as Paul S. 
Taylor’s Adrift on the Land’ and C. T. Little’s 
Restless Americans.? Sound films such as The 
Plow That Broke the Plains were also helpful 
in explaining the reasons for the type of popula- 
tion movement with which they are concerned. 
The city of Chicago itself offers excellent op- 
portunities to observe the effects of several types 
of population movement. The presence of a 
large Negro population illustrates the phenom- 
enon of the northward migration of Negroes 
which was so marked between 1910 and 1930. 
Some of the city’s most crucial problems can be 
related to the city-to-ssuburb movement. The 


local press furnished very pertinent data on these 
problems from time to time. In addition to these 
various sources of information the students were 
provided with mimeographed material prepared 
for their use by the instructor. 


IMMIGRANT POPULATION 


FTENTIMES the topic of immigration is 

considered in social studies classes quite 
apart from its relationship to the larger prob- 
lem of population growth. The topics usually 
considered under the general heading of immi- 
gration—its historical development, the nature 
of restrictive legislation, the assimilation of the 
foreign born, the naturalization process, the con- 
tributions of immigrants to American life—took 
on new meaning for the students when they 
were treated as part of the total picture of the 
American population development. For this par- 
ticular part of the work the class organized into 
committees, each of which presented a panel 
discussion or a report covering its topic. It ap- 
peared that this growth approach to the problem 
of immigration provided students with a sounder 


* Paul Schuster Taylor, Adrift on the Land. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1940 

*Clifton T. Little, Restless Americans. Washington: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1936. 


basis for the development of desirable attitudes 
toward the foreign-born population than might 
otherwise have been the case. 


POPULATION PROBLEM 


ONSIDERATION of the problems of a 
changing population was the culminating 
activity of the unit. Having brought together the 
material on the growth of population, the mo- 
bility of population, and the immigrant popula- 
tion, the class proceeded to discover what the 
implications of these data might be.* This was 
not a simple task, for it involved keeping in 
mind a great many factors while making ob- 
servations as to possible future developments. 
Most students had no difficulty in seeing the 
relationship between aging population and the 
need for some kind of social-security legislation 
to provide for the older people who are no 
longer in the working force. Less obvious, per- 
haps, was the possible effect of this particular 
trend upon the future markets for certain com- 
modities. Students rather readily recognized the 
effects that the trend toward smaller families has 
already had upon the demand for housing fa- 
cilities. The implications of this trend for edu- 
cation were not immediately apparent to them. 
The continuing rural-to-urban migration will 
produce some effects which students could iden- 
tify, such as the increase in the population of 
metropolitan districts. They needed help in see- 
ing how this trend presents the nation with the 
problem of educating a large portion of its rural 
youth for citizenship in an urban community. 


HE unit, as it was set up during the current 
school year, in no way exhausted the possi- 
bilities of the area. No attempt was made to 
study systematically such topics as employment, 
occupations, or the educational status of the 
American people. Another time these might well 
be given much greater attention. In addition 
to the opportunity to acquire a fund of in- 
formation upon the subject, the unit provided 
excellent opportunities for the use of those 
skills, such as graphing, rounding off numbers, 
and conducting research, which students had ac- 
quired during their earlier educational experi- 
ences. They were clearly stimulated by the 
attempt to apply facts learned about the past to 
situations involving not only the present but the 
future as well. 
*See Philip M. Houser, “Some Economic Implications 


of the 1940 Population Census Returns,” Social Education, 
December, 1941. 
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NALYSIS of recent efforts to improve so- 
cial studies instruction indicates that 
great faith has been placed in the 

efficacy of shiny new courses of study. Course-of- 
study production has been and remains in many 
school systems one of the chief extra-curricular 
activities of a considerable number of teachers. 
Hundreds of “try-out,” “tentative,” and “re- 
vised” courses of study have found their ways 
into curriculum libraries and laboratories and, 
perhaps less frequently, into the hands of teach- 
ers. 

Critical study of some of these materials, and 
observation of the techniques by which they are 
frequently produced and put to use, raises grave 
doubt as to whether more courses of study will 
solve our problems in the social studies field. 
This opinion is in no way intended to reflect 
upon the excellent curriculum study and experi- 
mentation under way in many centers through- 
out the nation. Curriculum workers who have 
conceived of their task as the improvement of 
all phases of the instructional program have 
made real contributions to American education 
in the past decade or two. Despite such accom- 
plishments, however, there are still many situa- 
tions in which there appears to be either a lack 
of understanding of curriculum improvement or 
a deliberate intention of cloaking undemocratic 
practices in a democratic movement. In these 
situations curriculum improvement is interpreted 
to mean mass production of conventional courses 
of study of the “minimum essentials” type. And 
even in systems where the original intent is a 
genuine concern for a functional curriculum, the 
urge “to get something on paper” frequently 
obscures in teachers’ minds more important ob- 
jectives of curriculum study. The resulting em- 
phasis on course-of-study production has become 














The author of this evaluation of course-of-study 
production is associate professor of education in the 
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so serious that a moratorium may well be de- 
clared. Such a step seems particularly desirable 
in the social studies field, where interest has per- 
haps been keenest and production greatest. 


Our REAL PROBLEMS 


OCIAL studies teachers now hear a great 

deal, but perhaps not enough, about “our 
task” and “our problems.” We may well hear a 
great deal more about these matters before our 
task is fulfilled or our problems are solved. Dis- 
turbing conditions within and without our ranks 
seriously limit and even discourage prospects of 
maintaining a type of social studies instruction 
which will result in informed civic action. 

From without our ranks, social studies teach- 
ers are threatened by more militant pressure 
groups than have yet been overcome. Would-be 
patriots, both sincere and insincere of intention, 
intimidate those who would have free discussion 
of controversial questions. National concern for 
defense puts an emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion which would make general citizenship edu- 
cation a poor second. Increased taxes, to say 
nothing of possible economic maladjustment fol- 
lowing the emergency, threaten school support. 
More courses of study, if they help solve our 
problems, must help to secure improved coopera- 
tion from non-educational groups and at least 
to maintain the present level of expenditures. 

From within the ranks, complacency over what 
has been is a pernicious influence continually 
restricting efforts to develop improved instruc- 
tional practices. Yet reports of a variety of sorts 
have shown the inadequacy of existing efforts 
to meet civic needs. One study even revealed 
that among high school seniors in California 
there seemed to be no relationship between the 
amount of social studies taken in school and 
students’ knowledge of current civic problems 
and events.1 Help in meeting our problems, 


1 Irving R. Melbo, “Information of High School Seniors 
on Contemporary Problems,” Social Studies, February, 
1936, pp. 82-86. 
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whether it comes from courses of study or else- 
where, must develop teachers who are sensitive 
to the need for change, curriculum plans which 
facilitate the achievement of basic objectives, and 
teaching practices which are superior to those 
in common usage. 


Courses OF STUDY AND PUBLIC SUPPORT 


O FAR as the writer knows, no investigator 
has yet attempted to run a correlation be- 
tween the number of courses of study printed 
by a school system and the number of votes 
cast by the public for increased tax levies. The 
obvious truth is that the general public is al- 
most completely uninterested in courses of study 
as such, although greatly interested in minor 
details of curriculum content when publicity is 
given some sensational or controversial bit of 
teaching. Minority pressure groups are greatly 
concerned, social studies teachers know, about 
having their particular interests represented in 
the course of study, but any general lay enthusi- 
asm for the production of courses of study is at 
least not common. Actually, the activities of pres- 
sure groups are most easily concentrated in school 
systems wherein restrictive courses of study are 
prepared and distributed to teachers for “guid- 
ance.” Here the pressure groups may have only 
the production committee to influence. 

Left to itself, the public by and large is inter- 
ested in the results and not the details of teach- 
ing. When social studies teachers can convince 
lay groups that social studies teaching is pro- 
ducing individuals capable of intelligent partici- 
pation in civic affairs, we shall perhaps have less 
need to fear inroads on school funds. Such con- 
victions, however, do not likely come from dis- 
tributing to lay organizations the most recent 
courses of study in Civics or Problems of De- 
mocracy. Few laymen will read the courses of 
study, and few of those who do are able to inter- 
pret the courses in terms of educational prac- 
tices and results. A more fundamental type of 
public relations is essential to the solution of our 
problems. 

Relatively few course-of-study programs have 
involved lay participation. Such inquiries as the 
writer has made regarding these programs indi- 
cate that participation has frequently been per- 
functory. Any acceptance of curriculum changes 
that is worth having comes from having a part 
in planning the changes made. Planning of this 
types involves study and conference, and written 
material is merely a phase rather than a goal of 
activity. 


From a more materialistic point of view, one 
wonders how public relations might be affected 
if publicity were given to the cost of course-of- 
study production. Expenses of consultants’ and 
directors’ salaries, of teachers’ time, and of cleri- 
cal and printing costs might well be regarded as 
excessive unless there were some justification 
other than a stack of printed courses of study, 
particularly if the public had reason to suspect 
that little use was made of these volumes within 
the system. 


Courses OF STUDY AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


ROBABLY the goals most frequently cited 

for course-of-study production are in- 
service teacher education, a more functional 
curriculum, and improved teaching practices. 
Are these goals satisfactorily achieved by whole- 
sale preparation of courses of study? 

The directors of course-of-study production 
claim, first, that participation on the production 
committee is a stimulating experience which 
causes teachers to question their practices, define 
their problems, and seek improved solutions. 
These claims may well be justified in those 
curriculum programs where emphasis has been 
placed on just these points, rather than on 
“getting the program on paper.” But when 
teachers are brought together and told they must 
write a course of study by some designated dead- 
line, the inclination is to seek easy ways of per- 
forming the task. Compiling miscellaneous 
syllabi, copying courses of study from other 
systems, and delegating all thinking to one or a 
few individuals are not procedures which stimu- 
late the whole group. Yet curriculum workers 
know these techniques are not uncommon. In 
such situations members of course-of-study com- 
mittees become writers or abstractors rather than 
participants in problem-solving, and curriculum 
work is divorced from teaching problems. 

Again, it is a traditional claim that courses 
of study are essential for beginning teachers, that 
new teachers are most effectively inducted into 
the system when they are given guidance as to 
“what to teach” by printed courses of study. 
Such guidance may well be responsible for new 
teachers’ early assumption of stereotyped prac- 
tices. School systems need not expect teachers to 
develop initiative and resourcefulness if pro- 
cedures of induction are such as to stifle these 
traits in the very beginning. As a matter of fact, 
it is doubtful if well-trained new teachers, unless 
forced to do so by supervisors, will turn to courses 
of study for help. It is the new teacher with a 
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poor background or with a highly academic back- 
ground who wants someone to tell her what to 
teach and when to teach it. Recently the writer 
questioned a considerable number of new teach- 
ers, each of whom had entered teaching after five 
years of training, as to the sources from which 
most help had been received.? Consistently, these 
teachers named some individual, usually a prin- 
cipal or fellow teacher, as the greatest source of 
help. No teacher said that important help was 
received from a course of study, although courses 
of study were available. No piece of printed 
material was regarded as equal to the advice of 
some colleague. 

Finally, it is claimed that courses of study are 
educative materials for all teachers in a system. 
Where there is a comprehensive curriculum pro- 
gram providing ample opportunity for all teach- 
ers to participate in planning, discussing, and 
reviewing curriculum materials, this may be true. 
Even in such programs, however, concentration 
on printed materials may divert teachers’ atten- 
tion from actual teaching problems to questions 
of an academic nature or even to questions re- 
garding the organization and form of materials. 


EsTABLISHING A FUNCTIONAL CURRICULUM 


HE apparent assumption underlying most 

course-of-study programs is that a more 
functional curriculum will be facilitated by new 
courses of study. If one accepts the concept that 
the curriculum becomes more functional as boys 
and girls in schooi are increasingly guided in 
experiences which make life more understand- 
able, pleasant, and successful, this assumption is 
open to question. A new course of study in 
American history may go far in suggesting a 
selection of subject matter which appears more 
functional than the traditional course. Thus 
many such courses suggest topical units, correla- 
tions with other subjects, and means of stressing 
the present. Will such a course of study, how- 
ever, actually affect the American history class, 
to say nothing of the entire school program? It 
may affect the class if the teacher has participated 
in study preceding the preparation of the course 
and is sympathetic to the point of view, or if she 
is ordered to “follow” the course of study. In the 
latter case it is quite possible that the suggestions 
considered functional by the production com- 


?See William M. Alexander, “Should the Beginning 
Teacher Get a New Deal?” Educational Method, April, 


1941, PP. 354-59. 


mittee may have little or no application in an 
individual teaching situation. 

Analyses which the writer has made of a large 
number of courses of study in the social studies 
field indicate that some production committees 
have not even been concerned about a functional 
curriculum in the sense here considered. Outline 
after outline shows that committees have fre- 
quently merely done juggling tricks with old 
topics. One wonders after reading through some 
of these outlines if the intent of the committees 
has not sometimes been to see that more rather 
than less of the deadwood of subject matter is 
taught. Many new courses of study have con- 
tained detailed descriptions of successful activi- 
ties, possible excursions, visual aids, use of radio, 
and the like. Despite these advances, however, 
many courses of the “minimum essentials” type 
are still issued periodically. And where emphasis 
is placed on quick preparation of courses of 
study, there is a frequent tendency to leave out 
those sections wherein teachers might find real 
help, help not easily available in other sources. 


SOLVING OuR PROBLEMS 


ESPITE all that has been said here in criti- 

cism of courses of study, we may well con- 
tinue to rely on curriculum study and expert- 
mentation as a means of solving our problems in 
social studies teaching. Probably it will be neces- 
sary to conceive of our purpose as that of finding 
more adequate means of civic education. The 
production of courses of study will become a 
secondary step in achieving this purpose. When 
produced at all, they will be most effective if 
regarded as a record of thinking and planning to 
date and a basis for further thinking and plan- 
ning. If important ends are to be achieved, broad 
objectives will be emphasized and helpful tech- 
niques and materials rather than mere outlines 
of subject matter will be included. In our con- 
tinued curriculum study and experimentation 
we will be universally more successful if we dis- 
regard pressures to write courses of study and 
instead adopt universally the cooperative and 
investigational procedures found successful in 
centers where there has been real concern over 
improving teaching. During the next ten years 
we can perhaps profitably devote to cooperative 
study of emergency and post-war educational 
problems those energies which for the past ten 
years have been devoted in many centers to 
“getting the program on paper.” 








British Labour in the War Effort 


Edward M. Cohen 








labour in England not only throw light on 

the Labour Party but indicate some trends 
in national policy. Dean E. McHenry’s His 
Majesty’s Opposition, 1931-1938 based on re- 
search, interviews, and observation, describes the 
organization and financial structure of the La- 
bour Party. Patricia Strauss’s Bevin and Com- 
pany? portrays with a great deal of human inter- 
est the daily toil and tribulation of the political 
arm of British Labour. As an active member of 
the Party and the wife of a left wing Labour 
M. P. she portrays Labour leaders critically and 
from firsthand knowledge and experience. 

G. D. H. Cole’s British Working Class Politics, 
1832-1914° and Carl F. Brand’s British Labour’s 
Rise to Power* are historical monographs. The 
former is a popular treatise of a hundred year’s 
struggle by the English workingmen to improve 
their status by means of political action. Their 
experience with various policies and tactics ought 
to be guiding principles to all progressively 
minded Americans who think in terms of a labor 
party in the United States. The bulk of Profes- 
sor Brand’s book is devoted to a number of 
studies dealing with the Labour Party's policies 
during the First World War. The outstanding 
exception is the chapter “The British Labour 
Party and the Communists,” easily the best in the 
entire volume. 

The four books complement each other and 
lead the reader to a number of inescapable con- 
clusions. First and foremost is the fact that the 
British Labour Party is the creation of the or- 


| YOUR recent publications on organized 


*Dean E. McHenry, His Majesty’s Opposition, 1931- 
1938 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1940). 

* Patricia Strauss, Bevin and Company (New York: Put- 
nam’s, 1941). 

*G. D. H. Cole, British Working Class Politics, 1832- 
191¢ (London: Routledge, 1941). 

*Carl F. Brand, British Labour’s Rise to Power (The 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace, Publica- 
tion No. 17. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1941). 
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ganized labour movement. The Party’s birth 
dates from the Trades Union Congress of 1899 
and the bulk of its financial support as well as 
four-fifths of its membership of two and a half 
millions stems from the affiliated trade unions. 

Second, though envisioned and led by Social- 
ists, the Labour Party embarked on its spectacular 
career as a progressive and not as a socialist or- 
ganization. It emerged as such after the war and 
the adoption of its program “Labour and the 
New Social Order” in 1918. Since then it has 
consistently pledged itself to a policy of progres- 
sively increasing the standard of living of the 
masses until the present social order is gradually 
transformed into a collectivist society. The British 
Trade Union Movement, the fountain of strength 
of the Labour Party, prefers gradualism by the 
democratic method to possible shortcuts via dic- 
tatorship. 

Third, the reader is impressed with the con- 
sistent and occasionally spectacular increase of 
voting strength of the British Labour Party. 
Starting out with 2 percent of the poll in 1900, 
the percentage rose to approximately 40 percent 
in the 1935 general election. The only exception 
was 1931—but that’s a story beyond the scope of 
this review. 


VEN a cursory knowledge of the Labour 
Party’s history reveals its steadfast adher- 
ence to its fundamental philosophy. In the realm 
of local government, social services have been ex- 
tended in the communities under Labour’s con- 
trol. On the national scale the influence has been 
enormous. It is not just a coincidence that Great 
Britain’s adoption of a program of social legisla- 
tion paralleled the rise of the Labour Party. The 
Labour Governments’ efforts in this field are yet 
to be realized. 

In the sphere of international relations the 
Party’s record is even more illustrious. Professor 
Brand's scholarly presentation of the Labour 
Party’s program for a mandate system and other 
of the celebrated Fourteen Points, with special 
emphasis on an adequate League of Nations, long 
before these were made famous by President Wil- 
son, ought to convince anyone of the deep-rooted 
convictions of internationalism on the part of 
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British Labour. That these pronouncements were 
not mere shibboleths is attested by the fact that 
the League of Nations attained its apogee in 1924 
as a direct result of the efforts of a Labour Gov- 
ernment. The granting of national status to Iraq 
—the only case in which a mandate received such 
consideration—the efforts of Arthur Henderson 
on behalf of disarmament, and the pronounce- 
ments of the Labour Party on the various crises 
leading up to the Second World War are further 
illustrations of its consistent foreign policy. 

In its current Peace Program, issued before the 

Atlantic Charter, the Labour Party calls for so- 
cial security on an international scale. 
When this war is over we must recognize the fact that the 
world is now a single economic unit, that trade slumps, 
unemployment, and poverty are international problems, 
that science has given us the power, if we choose to use 
it, to lift to new and higher levels the workers’ standards 
of life throughout the world. To this end we must have 
international economic planning. The Labour Movement 
reaffirms its conviction that there is no road to enduring 
peace save by the growing acceptance of Socialist princi- 
ples. No peace, therefore, which does not aim at a Socialist 
reconstruction of international society can be accepted by 
the Labour Party as adequate to the sacrifices involved in 
the defeat of Nazi and Fascist aggression. 


The Labour Party dispels any notion that it 
will tolerate a policy of appeasement: 


We of the British Labour Movement are astonished that 
any such idea should be anywhere entertained. We declare 
once more that we can have no part, directly or indirectly, 
in a policy of accommodation, and that the necessary 
prelude to a just peace is total victory. It would be folly, 
and a betrayal of those for whom we speak to put any 
trust in a peace to which Hitler or Mussolini were parties. 


HE inevitable question arises. Will the 

Labour Party’s strength and leadership be 
able to implement this program, or a major por- 
tion of it, for the winning of the peace? In my 
judgment a number of cogent factors indicate an 
affirmative answer. 

First of all one must realize that at the last 
general election (1935) about 40 percent of the 
electorate voted for Labour candidates. Between 
1935 and 1939 ten additional victories in bye- 


elections testify to a significant trend towards 
Labour. Election contests are suspended during 
the war, but a number of reports and comments 
seem to show that the trend is not abated. 

Second, the Labour Party’s prestige and influ- 
ence is attested by its occupation of three crucial 
posts in the Inner War Cabinet of Eight, be- 
sides a number of others (including the First 
Lord of the Admiralty) in the larger cabinet. 

Third, in the election of 1910 Labour polled 
7.8 percent of the votes, whereas in the next, 
(December, 1918) the percentage rose to nearly 
21—the greatest single increase in the party’s 
history. All indications seem to point that La- 
bour will emerge stronger after this war, as it 
did after the last. 

Finally, Mrs. Strauss’s biographic sketches, none 
too friendly, of the current leaders of the Labour 
Party leave no doubt as to their competence. One 
needs only to peruse the chapters on Morrison, 
Cripps, Bevin, Greenwood, and Dalton to be 
convinced. A. V. Alexander deserves special men- 
tion since his accession to ministerial rank in 
the Labour Governments was due to his long 
association with Cooperative Movement. 


UT the cynic frequently asserts that the two 

Labour Governments have proven failures. 

One can only remind him that while the Labour 

Party was in office it was never in power, since it 

has at no time commanded a majority in House 

of Commons—an essential prerequisite for suc- 
cess under the British parliamentary system. 

The history and philosophy of the British La- 
bour Party denote significant implications for 
liberals in this country. It is quite obvious that 
though the Labour Party’s program may not be 
acceptable to all, its major portion must meet 
with aproval by those striving for a decent world 
order. Unaided the British Labour Movement 
may not be able to put across enough of its pro- 
gram to ensure freedom and security in the world. 
This support must be supplied by the progressive 
forces here. 





On teaching labor problems: 


The problems of industrial democracy should be presented and studied to draw 
out the ways and means for building peaceful relations between the employer and 
the worker by the application of democratic methods of procedure. The principles 
of democracy, like the principles of any science, work equally well for both 
employers and workers, when honestly and conscientiously applied. 


At Indianapolis, November, 1941 


GrorceE H. HAMMERSMITH 








Social Education in Wartime 
and After 


National Council for the Social Studies 


Twenty-Second Annual Meeting 
November 26, 27, and 28, 1942 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


Thursday, November 26 


4:30 p.m. Tea and Reception. Sponsored by the Board of Directors 

6:30 p.m. Informal (Inquire at registration table) 

g:00 p.m. “Town Meeting of the Air,” broadcast at Town Hall, 123 West 43rd Street 
Obtain tickets in advance from W. A. Hamm, Chairman, Committee on Local Arrangements, Board of Educa- 
tion, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Friday, November 27 
9:30 to 10:45 a.m. General session 
Chairman: Allen Y. King, First Vice-President of the National Council 
Address of Welcome: John E. Wade, Superintendent, New York City Public Schools. 
Report by the General Committee on Policy in Wartime: Howard E. Wilson, Chairman, and Roy A. Price, President 
of the National Council 
11:00 to 12:15 p.m. Simultaneous Roundtables on the Report of the Committee on Policy in Wartime 
12:30 to 2:30 p.m. Luncheon Sessions. (Each will conclude with general discussion) 
Section 1. Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies 
Chairman: Stanley E. Dimond, Detroit Public Schools 
Presentation of the 1942 Yearbook. Howard R. Anderson, Editor, Cornell University 
Appraisal of the 1942 Yearbook. J. Wayne Wrightstone, New York City Public Schools, and Henry Johnson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Section 2. British Interest in American History: A Summer’s Survey 
Joint Session of the National Council for the Social Studies and the Middle States Association of History and 
Social Science Teachers 
Chairman: Wesley M. Gewehr, University of Maryland, President of Middle Stat>s Association 
Speaker: Allan Nevins, Columbia University. 
Section 3. Preparing Youth for National Manpower Needs 
Joint Session of the National Council for the Social Studies and the American Political Science Association 
Chairman: Lieutenant Robert H. Connery, Bureau of Naval Personnel, United States Navy 
Speaker: Charles Hyneman, Bureau of the Budget, Washington. 
Section 4. Social Education for the Air Age 
Chairman: Ben D. Wood, Joint Advisory Committee on Aviation Education, New York City 
Speaker: Hall Bartlett, High School, Garden City, New York. 
Section 5. New Viewpoints in Geography 
Chairman: Henry C. Atyeo, High School, White Plains, New York 
Speaker: George Renner, Columbia University. 
Section 6. Consumer Education in Wartime 
Chairman: James Mendenhall, Office of Price Administration, Washington 
Speaker: Alvin C. Eurich, Office of Price Administration, Washington. 
Section 7. Meeting the Problems of Youth—Crime in the War and Post-War Periods 
Chairman: George Lawton, Evander Childs High School, New York City 
Speaker: Austin H. MacCormick, Osborne Association, New York City. 
Section 8. Should We Teach More American History? 
Chairman: George N. Shuster, Hunter College. 
Speaker: Nelson P. Mead, College of the City of New York. 
2:45 to 4:15 Seminars 
1. Critical Thinking in the Social Studies 
Chairman: Horace T. Morse, University of Minnesota 
Panel Members: Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University; Louis J. Walinsky, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
New York City; Hilda Taba, University of Chicago; Frederick G. Marcham, Cornell University; S. Medford 
Wesley, Yale University. 
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. Social Education for the Air Age 


Chairman: Edgar Fuller, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington 
Panel Members: Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Jr., Newark Public Schools; Royce Knapp, Wheelock College, Boston; 
Leslie R. Gregory, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York; S. Ralph Powers, Columbia University. 


. New Viewpoints in Geography 


Chairman: Donald R. Alter, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston 
Panel Members: W. R. McConnell, Miami University; Julian C. Aldrich, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College; Edwin Reeder, University of Illinois; Kathryn Schnorrenberg, State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 


. Introducing Wartime Consumer Education into the Social Studies Curriculum 


Chairman: Mary G. Kelty, Washington, D.C. 

Panel Members: Clarence Schettler, Office of Price Administration, Washington; Clarence A. Fulmer, Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, Delaware; Henry W. Littlefield, High School, Hamden, Connecticut; Mary Palmer, 
Office of Price Administration, New York City; Colston Warne, Consumers Union, New York City 


. The Study of American History in the Liberal Arts and Teacher Training Colleges 


Chairman: Harold E. B. Speight, St. Lawrence University 

Panel Members: Pauline P. Schwartz, State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut; Harry D. Gideonse, 
Brooklyn College; Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 


. A Course in Human Relations 


Chairman: George E. Dobren, Samuel J. Tilden High School, New York City 

Speaker: Louise I. Capen, Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Discussion Leaders: Mildred Ellis, High School, Framingham, Massachusetts; Marjorie Wilkins, High School, 
White Plains, New York. 


. The Role of the Negro in Wartime 


Chairman: Stewart G. Cole, Bureau of Intercultural Education, New York City 
Speaker: George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Discussion Leaders: Doxey A. Wilkerson, Howard University; Marie E. Carpenter, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


. Meeting the Needs of the Non-Academic Pupils in Wartime 


Chairman: Vaughan F. Abercrombie, High School, Scotia, New York 

Speaker: Clara Braymer, Central High School, Trenton, New Jersey 

Discussion Leaders: Anne C. Smyth, Public Schools, Cohoes, New York; Harry Bard, Public Schools, Baltimore; 
C. C. Barnes, Public Schools, Detroit. 


. America’s World Policy and the Social Studies Curriculum 


Chairman: Richard J. Purcell, Catholic University of America 

Panel Members: Samuel Steinberg, Samuel J. Tilden High School, New York City; Phillips Bradley, Queens 
College; Sara Garrett, Julia Richman High School, New York City, Wallace W. Taylor, U. S. Air Corps; Clyde 
Varner, John Marshall High School, Cleveland. 

The Summer Workshop—An Evaluation 

Chairman: William H. Bristow, Public Schools, New York City 

Panel Members: Harold M. Long, High School, Glens Falls, New York; J. Donald Neill, University High 
School, University of West Virginia; Cele T. Brickman, Public Schools, New York City. 


. Social Studies in the Public Relations Program of the Schools in Wartime 


Chairman: Nathaniel Platt, Newtown High School, New York City 

Speaker: Pliny H. Powers, New York University 

Discussion Leaders: Abraham Lefkowitz, Samuel J. Tilden High School, New York City; Frederick H. Bair, 
Public Schools, Bronxville, New York; Douglas Grafflin, Public Schools, Chappagua, New York. 


. Government Materials for the Classroom 


Chairman: Irving J. Halprin, Christopher Columbus High School, New York City 

Panel Members: William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland; Ralph Adams Brown, High 
School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey; Paul C. Reed, Office of War Information, Washington; Mary C. McGinness, 
Bay Ridge High School, New York City; Isidore Starr, Technical High School, New York City. 


. The Role of Labor in the War Effort 


Chairman: Samuel Meyers, Leavenworth High School, Waterbury, Connecticut 

Speaker: Mark Starr, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, New York City 

Discussion Leaders: James E. Downes, State Library, New Jersey, Palmer Howard, New Britain High School, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


. The Eight-Year-Study—Next Steps 


Chairman: S. P. McCutchen, New York University 
Panel Members: Elaine Forsyth, Cornell University; Tyler Kepner, Public Schools, Brookline, Massachusetts; 
William Van Til, Ohio State University; Wilford M. Aikin, Progressive Education Association. 


. Adjusting the Social Studies Program of the Elementary Schools to Wartime 


Chairman: John J. Loftus, Public Schools, New York City 
Panel Members: Ruth M. Robinson, Hough School, Cleveland; Linwood Chase, Boston University; Rachel M. 
Jarrold, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey; Elsie M. Beck, Public Schools, Detroit. , 


4.30 to 5:30 p.m. Exhibit Hour 
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6:30 to 9:30 p.m. Banquet 
Toastmaster: Dixon Ryan Fox, Union College 
Music: All City High School Chorus, New York City 
Speaker: To be announced 
10:00 p.m. Reception by Local Councils 


Saturday, November 28 


9:30 to 10:45 am. General Session 

Chairman: Roy A. Price, Syracuse University, President, National Council for the Social Studies 

Business Meeting 

Address: A Program for Post-War Education During the War, Clark M. Eichelberger, League of Nations Associa- 
tion, New York City 

11:00 to 12:00 a.m. Section Meetings 

Section 1. International Political Reorganization After the War 
Chairman: Mrs. Harrison Thomas, League of Nations Association, New York City 
Speaker: Clyde Eagleton, Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 

Section 2. International Economic Reorganization After the War 
Chairman: Arthur C. Bining, University of Pennsylvania 
Speaker: Eugene Staley, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts College 

Section 3. Re-education of Youth after the War 
Chairman: Richard J. Stanley, West Hartford High School, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Speaker: Walter M. Kotschnig, Smith College 

Section 4. Building Our Relations with Latin America 
Chairman: Vincent A. McKivergan, Central High School, Providence 
Speaker: John C. Patterson, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 

Section 5. Building Our Relations with the Far East 
Chairman: Alice Rathbun, Straubenmuller Textile High School, New York City 
Speaker: Haldore Hanson, United States State Department, Washington 

Section 6. The Psychological Conditions of Peace 

Chairman: Walter Mohr, George School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
Speaker: Mark May, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 
12:15 to 2:00 p.m. Luncheon—General Session 

Chairman: I. James Quillen, Second Vice-President of the National Council 

Speaker: Alonzo Grace, Commissioner of Education for Connecticut 

Hotel reservations should be made in advance and addressed to the Hotel Pennsylvania. Special rates of $3.50 for a 
single room and of $5.50 for a room with either a double bed or twin beds will be accorded those who identify them- 
selves as members of the National Council for the Social Studies. 

Luncheon and banquet reservations ($1.70 for the Fiiday luncheons, $2.80 for the banquet, $1.70 for the Saturday 
luncheon) should be addressed to W. F. Murra, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington, with payment enclosed. At- 
tendance at the Friday luncheons will be limited to the capacity of the rooms. 

Wartime teaching materials, either free or inexpensive will be displayed. The exhibit is in the charge of a committee 
of New York City teachers headed by Irving J. Halprin of the Christopher Columbus High School. 

Exhibits of teaching materials and aids will be displayed by the largest number of commercial publishers ever to make 
reservations for a National Council Meeting. 

Final program. A copy of the final program will be mailed to National Council members in New England, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, and to others on request to W. F. Murra, 
Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington, D.C., around November 10. 

Registration. All who attend meetings are requested to register at the registration desk on the mezzanine floor, between 
4:00 and 10:00 p.m. Thursday, or after 8:30 Friday and Saturday mornings. Registration is free to members of the National 
Council; $1.00 for others. 
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Notes and News 








Annual Meeting in New York 


The program of the twenty-second Annual 
Meeting of the National Council, to be held in 
New York November 26-28, appears on the pre- 
ceding pages. Please note information about ob- 
taining programs, making reservations, and regis- 
tering for the sessions. 


New England Joint Meeting 


Five organizations of social studies teachers 
will meet jointly at Boston University on De- 
cember 4-5 to consider “Viewpoints for the Fu- 
ture: Critical Areas in Post-War Problems.” The 
associations are the New England Council for the 
Social Studies, the New England History Teach- 
ers’ Association, the Connecticut Association of 
Social Studies Teachers, the Rhode Island Social 
Studies Association, and the New England Geo- 
graphical Conference. 

For further details address Victor E. Pitkin, 
Senior High School, Reading, Massachusetts. 


Middle States Association 


The Middle States Association of History and 
Social Science Teachers will meet jointly with 
the National Council for the Social Studies in 
New York on November 26-28 instead of at At- 
lantic City, as is customary. See the program on 
the preceding pages. 


Unit on the Armed Services 


In the Service with Uncle Sam (Boston: Ginn, 
1942. Pp. 71. Appendix. 6o0c), by Earl S. Kalp 
of the Theodore Roosevelt High School, Des 
Moines, has been published in the Unit Studies 
in American Problems series sponsored by the 
Committee on Experimental Units of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The nine chapters deal with The Draft, 
The Reception Center, The Army Camps, The 
Organization of the Army, The Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, Vocational Opportuni- 
ties in the Army and Navy, The FBI and Na- 
tional Defense, Women and National Defense, 
and Conscientious Objectors. The unit is illus- 
trated and has a useful bibliography. 


High School Victory Corps 


Plans for a High School Victory Corps, en- 
dorsed by the Army, Navy, and Commerce De- 
partments, and by the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, were formulated in Sep- 
tember, outlined in the October 1 issue of Edu- 
cation for Victory, and are fully described in 
High School Victory Corps, Victory Corps Series, 
Pamphlet Number 1 issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education and available from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents for 15 cents. 

Five objectives for the Corps are stated: 

(1) Guidance of youth into critical services and occupa- 
tions; (2) wartime citizenship training to insure better 
understanding of the war, its meaning, progress, and 
problems; (3) physical fitness; (4) voluntary military drill 
for selected boys; (5) competence in science and mathe- 
matics; (6) pre-flight training in aeronautics for those pre- 
paring for air service; (7) pre-induction training for criti- 
cal occupations; (8) community service including training 
for essential civilian activities. 


Students within about two years of high school 

graduation are eligible for any one of five special 
service divisions: 
(1) Land Service, which calls for pre-induction training 
for all branches of the Army except the air; (2) Air Serv- 
ice; (3) Sea Service, which provides training for all branches 
of the Navy except the air; (4) Production Service, pre- 
paring for war industries and agriculture; (5) Community 
Service, preparing for medical, nursing, teaching, and 
numerous other professions and civic services. 


All social studies teachers will, of course, sup- 
port the Corps fully, and many will participate 
not only as members but as counselors. It should 
be noted that the activities outlined in Education 
for Victory leaves the second stated objective, 
quoted above, to social studies classes. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


The October issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, prepared in cooperation with 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime, is de- 
voted to Juvenile Delinquency in the War Pe- 
riod. The articles include “The Juvenile Court 
in Wartime,” by Judge Gustav L. Schramm of 
Pittsburgh; “Coping with Wartime Delin- 
quency,” by Eleanor T. Glueck; “Psychopathic 
Personality and Crime,” by David M. Levy, and © 
“Negro Delinquency in New York,” by Paul Blan- 
shard. Address 32 Washington Place, New York. 
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Government Publications, 


and Pamphlets 


Ralph Adams Brown 








The Nation at War 


; SELECTED and annotated bibliography 
on ‘Education and the War’ has been 
issued by the Curriculum Laboratory, 

Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George 

Peabody College for Teachers. This bibliogra- 

phy, which is mimeographed, is priced at 10 

cents. It is made up largely of pamphlet mate- 

rials in printed and mimeographed form dealing 
with the contribution of the school to the na- 
tion’s war effort. The publications come from the 
following principal sources: (1) Federal agencies; 

(2) State departments of education; (g) local 

school systems; and (4) civic organizations” (Edu- 

cation for Victory, September 1, 1942, p. 12.) 

A large number of pamphlets deal with vari- 
ous phases of the war effort. Some of the more 
recent are: 

Everybody and Defense (University of Virginia 
Extension, University, Virginia, 3 cents) a list 
of 127 free and inexpensive pamphlets. 

Transcripts of the University of Chicago 
Round Table (Chicago, 10 cents; five for 25 
cents): “Has America Gone Soft?”; “How Can 
the War Effort Be Improved?”; “President Roose- 
velt’s Seven Point Anti-Inflation Program”; 
“What Can Be Done to Improve our Morale?” 

Dynamic America, edited by Harrison M. Sayre 
(American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 25 
cents; five or more copies, 10 cents each), is a 
64-page booklet described as “A cooperative 
pamphlet outlining the educational objectives of 
some of the leading youth organizations; de- 
signed to show how these can readily supplement 
existing school programs.” Especially valuable for 
the teacher who is attempting to establish closer 
ties between classroom and community. 

The Home Front in National Defense (Office 
of Defense, Health and Welfare Services of the 
Federal Security Agency, Washington. Free). 
Good for junior high students. 

Reference List of National Defense Publica- 
tions (Office of Government Reports, Washing- 
ton, free). A 36-page mimeographed list of bulle- 


tins and articles pertaining to the defense pro- 
gram. 

The Food and National Defense Issue of Con- 
sumer’s Guide is a special edition prepared for 
free distribution by the Consumer Commissioner 
of the National Defense Advisory Commission, 
Washington. By means of picture and chart, with 
a minimum of words, this pamphlet explains the 
need for a well-fed nation, and what citizens can 
do to improve conditions. 

What the War Means to Us, a Teaching Guide, 
with introduction by John W. Studebaker 
(American Education Press, Columbus. Free). 
This pamphlet, backed by nine publishers of 
classroom publications, is especially valuable for 
upper elementary or junior high teachers, but 
should prove suggestive to all teachers. Definitely 
worth sending for. 

Three pamphlets on education in wartime is- 
sued by the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, are of interest to all social studies teachers 
at any grade level: (1) School and College Civil- 
ian Morale Service; (2) What the Schools Can Do 
(Education and National Defense Series, No. 4); 
and (3) How Libraries May Serve (same series, 
Pamphlet No. 17), contains a section on the 
school library. 


Post-War Problems and Planning 


The Twentieth Century Fund is putting out a 
series of six booklets (New York. $1 each; six for 
$5) entitled, “When the War Ends.” The entire 
series is to be written by Stuart Chase. The first, 
The Road We Are Traveling, which “explores 
recent trends in American life and forecasts what 
are likely to be the chief questions facing the 
country—and the world—when peace comes,” has 
already appeared and has evoked much interest 
and some disagreement. This series is not di- 
rected to high school students, but should prove 
valuable to teachers. 

Freedom for All, by Pearl S. Buck (Post-War 
World Council, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
10 cents) is a pamphlet reprint of two of Miss 
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Buck’s recent magazine articles, ‘““Tinder for To- 
morrow,” and “Democracy and the Negro.” 
Better Cities, by Charles S. Ascher (National 
Resources Planning Board, Washington. 5 cents) 
discusses the housing problems which will con- 
front American cities at the close of the war. 
After the War—Full Employment, and After 
Defense—What? (National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington. 5 cents each) are two more 
pamphlets which should prove excellent for the 
use of the teacher preparing a unit on post-war 
problems. Our Public Works Experience (Same. 
10 cents) is not only valuable for its application 
to one of the devices being suggested to fill the 
gap between wartime and peacetime employ- 
ment, but because of a bibliography of about 60 
pamphlets now available from this Board. 
Post-War Planning in the United States (Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York. 60 cents) is a 160-page bulletin which in- 
cludes “an extensive bibliography of newspaper 
and magazines articles on post-war planning.” 
The National Resources Planning Board has 
issued a report for 1942 entitled, National Re- 
sources Development (Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington. No. Pr 32.302:r31/942. 55 cents, 
227 pages). This tells about both wartime and 
post-war planning and public-works planning. 
Two new pamphlets offered by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace (405 West 
117th Street, New York City. Free in quantities 
of ten or less) are: E. C. Lindeman, Pursuit of 
Happiness in Wartime, and Eugene Staley, 
Toward a Durable Peace. 


The Pacific Area 


The following pamphlets can be obtained 
from the Publications Office of the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 
52nd Street, New York City. They are especially 
valuable because of the scarcity of authentic ma- 
terial in this field: Anthony Jenkinson, Know 
Your Enemy, Japan (3 cents); Robert W. Bar- 
nett, China—America’s Ally (15 cents); Catherine 
Porter, Philippine Emergency (15 cents); Our 
Far Eastern Record (Vol. 1, edited by W. W. 
Lockwood, 25 cents; Vol. 2, edited by Fawn 
Brodie, 15 cents); Andrew Roth, Japan Strikes 
South (25 cents); Miriam S. Farley, America’s 
Economic Stake in the Far East (10 cents); P. E. 
Lilienthal and J. H. Oakie, Southeast Asia (15 
cents). 

Bibliography of the Far East, prepared origi- 
nally by Margaret B. Davis (Research Division 


of the N. E. A., Washington. 10 cents) is intended 
especially for senior high school libraries. 

Frederick Alexander, Australia and the United 
States (World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 40 cents), and Rupert Emerson, 
The Netherlands Indies and the United States 
(Same. 25 cents). These are both “heavy’’ but con- 
tain a lot of valuable material and are usable for 
reference. 

“India” (University of Chicago Round Table, 
University of Chicago. 10 cents). Especially valu- 
able for the charts, maps, and graphs. 

Dorothy Borg and Hugh Borton, The Far East, 
a Bibliography (American Library Association, 
Chicago, 8 cents), lists 70 books for the general 
reader. 

H. J. Timperley, Australia and the Australians 
(Oxford University Press, New York. 10 cents). 
For its history of Australia and an understanding 
of its people, this is worth having, though it will 
prove difficult and uninteresting for some stu- 
dents. 

J. Anton de Haas, Our Allies: The Nether- 
lands East Indies (same as above). The wise 
teacher will be saving material on these islands 
for the time when the tide of battle will again 
focus them in the spotlight. 

William H. Haas, Outposts of Defense (Public 
Policy Pamphlets, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 25 cents). Gives some attention to our 
Atlantic outposts, but is especially valuable for 
its sections on Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. Heavy for students, except when used with 
specific assignments. 

Charles F. Reid, Overseas America, Our Ter- 
ritorial Outposts (Headline Books, No. 35, For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York. 25 cents). This also pays some attention to 
the Caribbean area, but stresses Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and our small island possessions 
—and former possessions—in the Pacific. 

The Institute of Adult Education, Columbia 
University, New York, has started a series known 
as Theaters of War (15 cents each; series of three, 
40 cents). Three titles have thus far been issued: 
Frank Ernest Hill, India; Robertson Sillars, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and The North Pacific 
and Alaska. These are easy to read, and contain 
good maps and a short reading list. They should 
be very useful in the junior and senior high 
school. 


Latin America 


The U. S. Office of Education, Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, Washing- 
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ton, offers the following free materials: 

The Other Americas, An Annotated List of 
Available Units and Courses of Study in the 
Inter-American Field. This nine-page pamphlet 
describes 31 items, ranging in maturity level from 
Grade 2 to Grade 12. Ten of the units are either 
free or available on an exchange basis. Several 
of the others cost 10 cents or less. 

Our Neighbor Republics is a list of readable 
books for young people prepared by Nora E. 
Beust. 

An Annotated List of Bibliographies in the 
Inter-American Field, compiled for teachers by 
Martha R. McCabe. 

Latin America Today: A Study for Junior 
High Schools, a 76-page bulletin, organized in 
three units, by Richard M. Perdew. 

Latin American Questionnaire. Asks and an- 
swers 100 questions. 

Inter-American Movement: A Study Guide. 
Eight pages of notes and suggestions for teachers. 

Selecting Latin-American Books for the High- 
School Student. Brief reviews of 18 books, by 
Nora E. Beust. 

Children of the Other Americas. A 170-page 
guide to general references and teaching aids in 
English suitable for the elementary and junior 
high grades, prepared by M. Elizabeth Barry and 
Delia Goetz, assisted by Dorothy Conzelman. 

Studying Latin America in the Primary 
Grades, Unit Suggestions and Source Materials, 
by Rose Wyler. 

A Study of Latin America for the Senior High 
School, by Richard M. Perdew. Very important. 

Our Neighbor Republics, A Selected List of 
Readable Books for Young People, by Nora 
Beust, assisted by Emilie Lasalle and Jean Gardi- 
ner Smith. 

More Trade with Latin America: The Key to 
Hemisphere Solidarity. 

Understanding the Other Americas, a 33-page 
pamphlet prepared by Zoe E. Thralls in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education, is avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office at 20 
cents a copy. 

Some General Histories of Latin America 
(Agricultural History Series No. 1, April, 1941, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, free), by Wayne 
D. Rasmussen, both lists and discusses outstand- 
ing histories and biographies in this field. 

The Program of the Department of State in 
Cultural Relations (Government Printing Office, 
5 cents) is a 30-page pamphlet which summarizes 
the efforts of the Division of Cultural Relations 
of the State Department to improve our relations 





with South America. This is not for general class 
use, but the writer has used it successfully as 
source material for a research project. 

A list of articles on Latin America which have 
appeared in Time, Life, and Fortune magazines 
can be obtained, free of charge, from Time, Inc., 
Time and Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York. 

Canciones Panamericanas, Songs of the Amer- 
icas (Silver Burdett, 45 East 17th Street, New 
York. 72 cents), gives the words (both Spanish 
and English) and music of 28 songs from the na- 
tions of the Western hemisphere. There is also a 
brief explanation and description of each song, 
and there are many good photographs from the 
several nations. 

The Information Exchange of the U. S. Office 
of Education has a new series of free loan pack- 
ets. Three of these may be borrowed at a time, 
and kept for a period of two weeks. They include 
pamphlets, mimeographed lesson plans, bulle- 
tins, charts, and magazines which have been con- 
tributed by the issuing agencies. “Courses of 
study, units, bibliographies, descriptions of stu- 
dent activities, and the like have been collected 
with reference to each of the educational levels 
—elmentary, higher, and adult. In addition, gen- 
eral foundational and source materials have been 
assembled which are suggestive for program plan- 
ning and curriculum construction at any level.” 
The new packets are (1) IX-G-1, General Founda- 
tional Materials; (2) [X-S-1, Inter-American Stud- 
tes in Secondary Schools; (3) IX-E-1, Inter-Amer- 
ican Studies in Elementary Schools; (4) IX-C-1, 
Instructional Materials for Use in Developing 
Units and Courses; (5) IX-C-2, ibid. 

Two new and worthwhile magazines in the 
Latin-American field are: (1) The Inter-American 
Monthly, edited by John I. B. McCulloch (1200 
National Press Building, Washington. $3 a year), 
devoted to “reporting, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing Latin American events, trends, and develop- 
ments,” and (2) Pan American Junior Review 
(Pan American Educational Center, 518 Colo- 
rado Building, Washington. 75 cents a year; 40 
cents for orders of 25 or more), a semi-monthly 
paper written for use in the upper elementary 
grades; ‘“‘contains feature stories on Latin Amer- 
ica, news items, photographs, and an elementary 
introduction to Spanish vocabulary.” 

All teachers interested in work in this field 
should write to the Committee on International 
Relations of the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, and ask to be placed on the 
mailing list of Among Us. 
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Government Bibliographies 


Three bibliographies of government publica- 
tions, not previously mentioned, are: (1) State 
Legislation on Planning, Zoning, and Plotting 
(National Resources Planning Board, Washing- 
ton, mimeographed, 78 pages, free). (2) List of 
Publications regarding Cultural Relations Avail- 
able on the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram (Department of State, Washington, mimeo- 
graphed, seven pages. Free). 


Consumer Education 


The National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc., 8 West goth Street, New York, is a non- 
profit organization for the settling of consumer- 
retailer problems. Many of its publications are 
valuable for the teacher of modern problems, 
consumer education, or economics. Some of these 
are: 

Informative Labeling (25 cents). A 24-page 
illustrated pamphlet which “defines an informa- 
tive label and presents the advantages of informa- 
tive labeling to the consumer, retailer and manu- 
facturer.” Especially prepared for classroom use. 

Informative Selling. (One dollar.) A go-page 
booklet adaptable to the upper grades of high 
school. Good for classes in retailing, advertising, 
etc. 

Food Labels Approved by the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council (free). Suitable for use in 
home economics or consumer-education classes. 

Textile Labels Approved by the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council (free). 

Six-Point Consumer-Business Program (free). 

Some Principles of Consumer Education at the 
Secondary School Level (Pamphlet No. 94, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 10 cents). A 42- 
page bulletin, outgrowth of a conference called 
by the Commissioner of Education, which “sug- 
gests how to organize consumer education courses 
which can be taught by one teacher or by teach- 
ers from different departments. 


Soil Conservation 


Publications and Visual Information on Soil 
Conservation (Division of Information, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 446, Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 10 cents). A 30-page annotated list, 
including many regional publications. 


The Story of Soil Conservation in the South 
Carolina Piedmont, 1800-1860 (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 407, the same, 10 cents). A go- 
page pamphlet, well-illustrated and unusually 
well-documented. Perhaps more useful to the 
American history teacher than any other. 

Erosion and Its Control in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory (Miscellaneous Publication No. 301, the 
same, 15 cents). Well-illustrated, good bibliog- 
raphy, useful in a unit on either agricultural his- 
tory or soil conservation. 

C. F. Stewart Sharpe, What Is Soil Erosion? 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 286, the same, 15 
cents). So well illustrated that it should be usable 
for any high school class, even very slow readers. 
The table of contents indicates the material cov- 
ered: Soil erosion, a destroyer of lands; Erosion 
and its work; Regional differences in erosion and 
natural land forms; Erosion by rainfall and run- 
ning water; Mass movements of the soil; Erosion 
by wind; Erosion—past, present, and future. 

Lois Olson, Erosion, A Heritage from the Past, 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Washington, free). A mimeo- 
graphed reprint of an article in Agricultural 
History. 


Community Study and Planning 


Communities for Living, by F. Stewart Chapin, 
Jr. (University of Georgia Press, Athens, 56 pages. 
40 cents) is one of the best pamphlets in any 
field that the writer has seen. Its illustrations are 
both copious and pertinent. It should prove 
popular with students in either junior or senior 
high school. A 12-page teachers’ manual includes 
study questions, activities and projects, suggested 
field trips, separate bibliographies for teacher and 
students, and a brief review of the documentary 
film, The City. The chapter headings—Introduc- 
ing Our Community; Places to Live, Work, and 
Play; Paths of Circulation; Pipes, Wires, and 
Waste; Beauty in the Community; The City 
Serves the Country; Machinery for Action; What 
of the Future?—suggest the contents. 

M. M. Chambers, The Community and Its 
Young People (American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington) is a 40-page 
pamphlet which discusses youth problems for 
community leaders and parents. It is very sug- 
gestive for the teacher interested in community 
study. The same author and organization offer 
How to Make a Community Youth Survey (25 
cents). ; 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Radio Notes 


A recent report of the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Radio Over U.S.A.: The Social, Artistic, and 
Educational Significance of the Radio (Bulletin 
No. 62. 50 cents), deals with the “Contribution 
of Radio to National Morale,” “Radio Enter- 
tainment for Children,” “Radio As a Distinctive 
Art Form,” and “Radio and the Universal 
School.” One of the conclusions of this study is 
that the schools are still securely snared in the 
evils of traditional textbooks and antiquated 
classroom methods. The author recommends that 
in this time of war the radio be more widely 
used as an integrating and stimulating factor. 

Also of interest to the social studies teacher is 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Bulletin No. 
63 on Reading, Radio, and Attitudes (10 cents). 
This bulletin summarizes the results of a con- 
trolled experiment to determine whether reading 
material on the growth of freedom in America 
or listening to recorded programs on the same 
subject would have the greater influence on the 
attitudes of the pupils. Statistical results indi- 
cated that those who read the material gained 
nearly twice as much as those who simply listened 
to it. 

The Federal Radio Education Committee, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, has avail- 
able a booklet by Seerley Reid on Radio in the 
Schools of Ohio (25 cents). The author points 
to the need for radio receiving sets, and the de- 
velopment of listening techniques. Moreover, 
schools with central sound systems should re- 
examine the use of their equipment. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the records played over such systems 
are musical. There is need for collecting records 
in all subject areas. 

The Educational Radio Script and Transcrip- 
tion Exchange, Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
has issued a new catalog of Radio Scripts for 
Victory. These are available on loan to any 
school interested in using them for school broad- 
casts, assembly programs, and the like. 

On September 28 the first Teachers Meeting 
by Radio was held over the National Broad- 


casting Company’s network. Recorded transcrip- 
tions of this half-hour program are now avail- 
able from NBC’s Radio Recording Division, New 
York City, for $9.50. In ordering specify whether 
you want a recording at 78 r.p.m. (ordinary pho- 


nograph speed) or 3314 r.p.m. 


Motion-Picture News 


A new Bureau of Motion Pictures has been 
established in the Office of War Information to 
aid the motion-picture industry in keeping the 
American public informed about the war. Chief 
of the Bureau is Lowell Mellett, Coordinator of 
Government Films. Paul C. Reed, formerly with 
the Visual Department of the Public schools in 
Rochester, New York, is head of the Educational 
Division. The bureau has issued A List of War 
Films, describing 200 films that have been made 
by twelve different governmental agencies, how 
to get them, and where. All are available to 
schools and most are free. However, those which 
are deposited in film libraries carry a service 
charge not to exceed 50 cents for the first subject 
and 25, cents for each additional subject included 
in a single shipment. The user also pays trans- 
portation charges. More than 150 film libraries 
and rental agencies in all parts of the country 
help to circulate war-information films. 

The Association of School Film Libraries, or- 
ganized in 1938 to coordinate the efforts of li- 
braries distributing films to schools, has discon- 
tinued operation. Its transcription service has 
been taken over by the Recordings Division, 
American Council on Education, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York. But “The March of Time” 
subjects it used to distribute are withdrawn. 

The Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, has issued a series 
of classified film lists. Of special interest to social 
studies teachers are the lists on Civics and His- 
tory, Health and Safety, Inter-American Affairs, 
Transportation and Communication, Travel and 
Adventure, Vocations and War. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 166 Broadway, New York, 
has a new, comprehensive catalog of 16-mm. 
sound and silent films, entitled Movies to Help 
Win the War. Free. 
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Current theatrical films you will want to see 
are Wake Island (Paramount); Moscow Strikes 
Back (Artkino); The World at War (U. S. Gov- 
ernment), the open acts of the aggressor nations 
since 1931; Across the Pacific (Warner Brothers), 
the work of the American Army Intelligence; 
Ten Gentlemen from West Point (Twentieth 
Century-Fox), the early days of the United States 
Military Academy; Mrs. Miniver (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer), an English family faces war; Eagle 
Squadron (Universal), the work of the American 
squadron of the RAF and the training of the 
Commandos; The Pied Piper (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox), an Englishman’s struggle to evacuate 
a group of children from occupied France. 


Recent 16-mm. Releases 


Brandon Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 

Under Siege. 1 reel, sound, rental on request. 
The Russian Army checks the Nazis. 

The Czechs March On. 1 reel, sound, rental on request. 
Czechs organize in England to reclaim their homeland. 

High Stakes for the East. 1 reel, sound, rental on re- 
quest. The importance of the Netherlands East Indies to 
a free world economy. 

The Fighting French Navy. 1 reel, sound, rental on re- 
quest. Frenchmen who fight with the United Nations 
forces. 


Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington. 
Coast Guard Academy. 2 reels, sound, loan. 1942 edition, 
in color. 


Office of Civilian Defense. (Write your Civilian Defense 
Regional Office.) 
Air Raid Warden. 2 reels, sound, loan. 


Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 

Bomber. 1 reel, sound, loan. Shows manufacture of the 
Martin B-26 medium bomber. 

Democracy in Action. 1 reel, sound, loan. Farmers and 
wartime food production. 

Lake Carrier. 1 reel, sound, loan. The Great Lakes ore 
boats in the war. 

Ring of Steel. 1 reel, sound, loan. A tribute to the 
American soldier. 

Safeguarding Military Information. 1 reel, sound, loan. 
Results of careless talk. 

Song Shorts. 1/3 reel each, sound, loan. “Anchors 
Aweigh,” “The Caissons Go Rolling Along,” “Keep ‘Em 
Rolling.” — 

Tanks. 1 reel, sound, loan. Manufacture of the M-s 
medium tank. 

Target for Tonight. 5 reels, sound. Excellent story of 
six men who flew a British bomber to Germany and home 
again. (Note: Fewer prints of this subject are available; 
not all can be obtained from all distributors of govern- 
ment war films.) 


United States Army. (Write to your nearest main Army 
Recruiting Station.) 

Air Army. 1 reel, sound, loan. Technicolor. 

Army on Wheels. 1 reel, sound, loan. Technicolor 
survey of mobile forces. 


Guardians of the Colors. 1 reel, sound, loan. Techni- 
color scenes of infantry. 

Here Comes the Cavalry. 1 reel, sound, loan. Techni- 
color. 

Lads to Lockheed for Leadership. 11 reels, sound, loan. 
Technicolor, on air power. 

Service’ with the Colors. 1 reel, sound, loan. Techni- 


color. General army scenes. 
United States Department of Agriculture, Division of 


Motion Pictures, Washington. 
Democracy in Action. 1 reel, sound, loan. The AAA war 


program. 
United States Department of Navy. (Write to nearest 
U. S. Navy Recruiting Station.) 

One Sunday Morning in Hawaii. 1/3 reel, sound, loan. 
A reminder of Pearl Harbor. 
United States Department of War. (Write your nearest 
Army Service Command.) 

Map Reading. 2 reels, sound, loan. 

First Aid, 3 reels, sound, loan. 
United States Marine Corps Schools, Photographic Section, 
Quantico, Virginia. 

Candidate Class. 2 reels, sound, loan. Cadet class training 


for reserve commissions. 
Marine Corps News. Vols. I and II. 1 reel each, sound. 


Current activities. 
The Marines Have Landed. 1 reel, sound. General ac- 


tivities of the Marines. 


Charts 


The Denoyer-Geppert Company has an- 
nounced an important new series of sixteen wall 
charts on “Our Democracy.” These charts are 
44 X 32 inches in size and are printed in two 
colors, black and red. They show the American 
way of life by tracing its growth and comparing 
it with other forms of government. The charts 
deal with such topics as, “Our Heritage of Free- 
dom, from Old England,” The Growth of Democ- 
racy in America,” “The Great Decision: What 
Kind of Government,” “The Bill of Rights,” 
“Rise of the Common Man,” “Some Achieve- 
ments Under our Democracy,” “Our Opportuni- 
ties,” “Education in our Democracy,” and “Our 
Democracy’s Place in the World.” The sixteen 
charts cost from $25.85 to $67.00 depending upon 
the mounting. 


Maps 

Readers of American Childhood are familiar 
with Louise Tessin’s picture maps of South Amer- 
ican countries. Twelve of these maps, each 12 x 
18 inches, are now available from the Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Crops, minerals, animals, chief industries, and 
physical features are all shown in outline pic- 
tures, with data and accurate detail for each 
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country. The set of twelve maps costs 50 cents 
postpaid. 

A “Picture Map of South America,” 30 x 50 
inches, accompanied by a sheet of sketches to be 
colored, cut out, and pasted can be obtained 
from Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for 50 cents. 

A full colored map of the air routes of the 
United States with the approximate time in hours 
between all parts of the country may be obtained 
from the American Express Company, Air Ex- 
press Division, New York. 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company’s new map 
catalog (No. 18. Chicago.) lists several new maps 
worthy of attention. The first is a series of 
Hispanic-America maps to be used with studies 
in inter-American relations. There are sixteen 
maps in this series, which take us through His- 
panic-American history from pre-Columbian 
civilizations, to discoveries, colonization, resolu- 
tion, independence, and finally to the problems 
of today. The series costs from $25.85 to $67.00, 
depending upon the mounting desired. 

Among the new paper wall outline maps listed 
is a North Polar World Map, especially useful in 
studying aspects of global war. These maps are 
available for all the continents in 48 x 36-inch 
size, printed on strong white paper. Singly the 
maps cost 25 cents each; 100 for $20. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


To help our readers who have been asking 
for information about items we mentioned last 
year, a summary of materials still available is 
given below. The writer of this department 
would welcome news of items not mentioned 
here which teachers have found to be of value. 
' “Good American” citizenship posters. F. A. 
Owens Company, Dansville, New York. $1.00 for 
a set of ten. 

Americanism Poster. Educational Art Service 
Company, 80 West goth Street, New York. 124 
large, three-color posters for $1.03. 

Pictures of Mexico. Mexican Tourist Bureau, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York. Free 92-page book- 
let. 

Posters on a large variety of subjects. Teaching 
Material Service, 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
50 cents per subject. 

“TVA Program in Text and Pictures.” Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville. Reprint from 
Architectural Forum. 10 cents. 





“Teaching Kit on Aviation.” United Air Lines, 
Education Service, United Air Lines Building, 
Clearing Station, Chicago. A wall map of air 
routes, 40 maps for pupils, 12 pictures on the 
development of the airplane, and a teachers’ 
manual. 10 cents. 

“Teachers’ Kit on Railroad Transportation.” 
Association of American Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, 56 pictures on the 
history of the railroad and a teachers’ manual. 


Free. 
Slides 


The Yale University Press, 286 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, distributors of “The Pageant of 
America Lantern Slides,” has recently issued a 
series of mimeographed teachers’ guides. Many 
teachers already know the excellent pictorial 
quality and historical accuracy of this slide series. 
The teachers’ guides furnish a brief description 
of each slide, together with a short checkup test, 
questions for class discussion, suggestions for 
project work, word-study exercises, and bibliog- 
raphies for pupil and teacher. 


Helpful Articles 


Denny, George -V. “Town Meetin’ Tonight!”, Atlantic 
Monthly, CLXX:63-69, September, 1942. 

Heath, Frances. “The Pageant of America,” The Grade 
Teacher, LX:72-73, 97, October 1942. A radio play 
dealing with excerpts from American history. 

Laufe, A. L. “Capitalizing the Radio Educationally,” The 
Educational Forum VI1:387-394, May, 1942. Emphasizes 
the value of helping pupils to choose good commercial 
programs. The author deals a bit too brusquely with 
programs labeled educational. 

Lemos, John T. “Why Not Make Victory Posters,” The 
Grade Teacher, LX:18, 19, 86, October, 1942. Some valu- 
able suggestions as to how art and the social studies 
may join the fight to keep America free. 

Samet, Esther G. and Johansson, Margaret. “Something 
New in Exhibits! Action Pictures of Your School,” The 
Instructor, LI:18, 62, October, 1942. As a feature for 
a parents’ night one school took a series of pictures in 
color on 2x2 slides and projected them on the screen. 
Parents were pleased and the pictures served to moti- 
vate the pupils to further efforts. 

The National Geographic Magazine, LXXXII:Entire, Sep- 
tember, 1942. The September issue of the National Geo- 
graphic contains interesting and valuable material on 
Alaska, the Aleutians, China, Greenland, and the Arabs. 
Excellent color pictures are included on Alaska, China, 
and Greenland. 


Readers are invited to send items of interest for 
this department to Dr. Hartley at the editorial 
office, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 
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THE NEw BELIEF IN THE COMMON MAN. By Carl 
J. Friedrich. Boston: Little Brown, 1942. Pp. 
xii, 345. $3.00. 

Democracy, as a body of social thought, has 
been unfortunate in its representative philoso- 
phers. From the great Greeks down, the majority 
of critical thinkers on political organization have 
rejected the unqualified egalitarianism that 
seemed the central dynamic of the rise of democ- 
racy. The most influential of popular prophets, 
J. J. Rousseau, has been vitiated for moderns by 
his neurotic sentimentality and untenable prem- 
ises. The scholar-statesman, Jefferson, was lim- 
ited for today by his agrarian setting. The great 
inspirational voices of America, like Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman, approached the theme 
with the over-simplification of art. And even our 
contemporary John Dewey, victim of stylistic ob- 
scurity, makes little appeal to the rational com- 
mon man in whom he most profoundly believes. 

But these angels’ advocates have, throughout 
history, and especially in the fierce upheavals of 
the present century, been driven into a shrinking 
no-man’s land by the panzer divisions of reaction 
or radicalism, for whom the only social health 
lies in domination by a limited class. From the 
right they are attacked by monarchists, aristo- 
crats, and fascist apologists—the Platos, Hobbeses, 
Carlyles, Nietzsches, and Paretos. From the left 
charge the Marxists and Leninists, equally con- 
vinced that, without the leadership of a conscious 
and ruthless élite, the proletariat are a helpless, 
sheeplike herd. Between them, the common man 
has lost almost his last toehold on self-direction. 

These reflections reinforce the urgent necessity 
for a scientific reassessment of the bases of our 
democratic faith today. Dr. Friedrich has written 
a much-needed book, based on his Lowell Insti- 
tute lectures in Boston last year. It was time that 
a fully equipped political scholar should grapple 
boldly with a subject that is too often shied away 
from—the qualities of the common man on 
which our whole structure of democracy rests. 
For if that man is as hopeless material as some 
of our élite theorists urge, perhaps the appeasers 
are right after all, and we may as well quit the 
war now and surrender to totalitarian slavery. 

As a native German who came to this country 
fresh from his Heidelberg Ph.D. in 1926, to be- 
come a professor of government at Harvard, 


Friedrich knows whereof he speaks. After an 
early indoctrination in Prussianism, he relates, 
“I myself have been converted in the past twenty 
years to a belief in the common man.” We sur- 
mise that it was largely his experience of Ameri- 
can freedom that wrought the change. 

Dr. Friedrich disposes quickly of the prevalent 
assumptions of the eighteenth-century intellec- 
tuals. These men, of whom he gives Bentham, 
Tom Paine, and Jefferson as types, held that the 
mass of ordinary men possess (1) the intelligence, 
(2) the “common sense” techniques, and (3) the 
moral character, to find the solutions to their 
problems and follow through to reasonable social 
action. But under the impact of modern deter- 
minism these assumptions have collapsed or been 
heavily modified. The average human being, ac- 
cording to Marx, Freud, and Pareto, is tossed 
about on a sea of class struggles, emotions, and 
herd instincts. He is motivated primarily by self- 
interest, secondarily by prejudice, bias, or senti- 
ment, and hardly at all by rational thought. 

The modern democrat, thinks Friedrich, must 
accept certain elements of these challenges, and 
strip away the romantic optimism of earlier en- 
thusiasts. His new approach includes four some- 
what overlapping postulates: (1) The common 
man is not infallible, but in the mass he is less 
likely to be wrong than the limited judgment of 
any self-appointed élite. (2) The common man 
acts collectively, and on issues involving broad 
human values, his collective judgment is more 
reliable than that of the individual expert. (3) 
The common man does not discriminate in mat- 
ters of exceptional taste or perfection, and should 
not be expected to pass upon such cultural fields. 
(4) In the formation of political judgments, char- 
acter (i.e., consistency of conduct in respect to 
principles) is more important than intellect, and 
the common man is more likely to possess it than 
the intellectual. 

Much of Dr. Friedrich’s energy is devoted to 
the demolition of certain hoary fallacies of po- 
litical thought which he considers prejudicial to 
confidence in the common man. He is properly 
against “Statism” in all its forms (“modern man’s 
golden calf’’)—that is, concepts of absolute sov- 
ereignty identified with any mystic dogma. But . 
in reacting against all theories of sovereignty he 
is left with the somewhat nihilistic conclusion 
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that “in a democracy the state does not exist”: 
there are only governments, peoples, parliaments, 
and parties. 

On majority rule, likewise, he rejects the crudi- 
ties of unlimited power for a bare 51 per cent 
of the electorate. Prudent statesmanship dictates 
that in a healthy democracy major actions shall 
be taken only by a “qualified” (i.e., substantial) 
majority. And in these, thinks Friedrich, lies 
the best hope for protection of the opposition 
minority. 

The importance of dissent is basic to Fried- 
rich’s thinking. He attacks all demands for 
“agreement on fundamentals” as tending to limit 
freedom and promote totalitarianism. The most 
advanced nations have flourished while permit- 
ting wide and even violent differences between 
religious, cultural, or economic groups. But in 
treating the civil liberties as only convenient pat- 
terns of behavior under favorable conditions, 
rather than as convictions basic to democracy, 
he will seem to many to have cut the ground 
from under the feet of the common men he is 
trying to advance. That progressive government 
gains most of its objectives by concentrating on 
specific practical tasks is doubtless good politics. 
Is it, however, a sufficient bulwark against to- 
talitarian enemies notable for their pragmatic 
accomplishments devoid of principle? 

The common man has, he admits, shown dis- 
tressing susceptibility to the new and potent art 
of propaganda since the First World War. The 
ulterior propagandists succeed by appealing to 
the irrational elements in men. But “you can’t 
fool all of the people all the time.” And the best 
reliance is still on effective counter-propaganda 
imbued with the ideals of the true educator. 

The comman man has been accused of hostility 
to the expert, thus permitting the rise of a 
remote and tyrannical bureaucracy. But Fried- 
rich finds in Veblen’s “instinct of workmanship” 
a common ground of utility on which these 
diverse groups may yet learn to respect each 
other. The electorate’s demand for competence 
in its government calls forth a greater responsi- 
bility among civil servants and leads to a more 
conscious participation in the problems of ad- 
ministration. In the expansion of this reciprocal 
sense of craftsmanship to the level of a world- 
community Friedrich looks for an eventual sol- 
vent of nationalist conflict. 

The machinery of academicism obtrudes too 
frequently in Dr. Friedrich’s argument to appeal 
to many of the “common men.” It relies more 
heavily on reference to “authorities” than upon 


inductive data. Yet he has sounded a heartening 
note in the world of scholarship—a note deeply 
in harmony with the urgent social needs of this 
“People’s War.” 
KENNETH M. GOULD 

Scholastic Publications 
New York 

e 
MAN AND THE WESTERN Wor tp. By John Geise. 

New York: Harcourt Brace, 1940. Pp. xxx, 

1074. $4.50. 

This is a textbook designed for a course in the 
history of western civilization on the college 
freshman-sophomore level. In an effort to syn- 
thesize the development of the western cultural 
tradition, the author has reworked the usual 
survey of world history into a consideration of 
“civilizations—the great historical patterns into 
which social and cultural forms have been built 
in the past—rather than a parade of the time- 
worn ‘periods’ of history.” “Careful study en- 
ables us to distinguish some seven civilizations: 
Collectional, Hunting, Peasant, Archaic, Ancient, 
Imperial, and Roman—that were ancestral to 
western civilization—and two civilizations—Byzan- 
tine and Muslim—that are parallel with it. Each 
of these took form under special conditions and 
developed particular combinations of social and 
cultural forms.” It is the plan of the author by 
utilizing “The concept of a civilization as a 
special pattern of social and cultural forms. . 
[to analyze] all such patterns in order to ascertain 
what there is in the way of a common structure,” 
in the hope that the student will be “provided 
with a general frame of reference both for the 
study of individual civilizations and for the com- 
parison of one civilization with another.” The 
treatment of medieval, modern and contempo- 
rary western civilization occupies two-thirds of 
the text. 

Pedagogical aids are numerous, including dia- 
grams showing the relationships between civiliza- 
tions, charts and chronologies, marginal nota- 
tions and cross references, excellent grouped 
illustrations, and weak sketch maps. The result is 
an admirable text, skilfully put together, well 
written, and reliable. While Man and the West- 
ern World does not eliminate the “encyclopedic 
content” of most survey courses, it directs it 
intelligently toward an over-all consideration of 
the development of western culture, in which 
the student does not have to wallow in a mass 
of irrelevant detail. There are occasional over- 
generalizations, as (p. 750): “The Southern Bap- 
tists today are probably the most devout re- 
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ligious group of any size in the New World.” 
But Dr. Geise is conscious that the teacher must 
correct impressions of such matters as the sim- 
plicity of the cultural process. 

In general, the treatment of pre-history is the 
weakest feature in the text. The author relies 
on a modified evolutionary approach or “stages” 
of collectional, hunting, and peasant civiliza- 
tions. This is an over-simplification, largely based 
on evolutionary anthropology. Again, the distinc- 
tion between “invention” and “discovery” is 
slighted. On pages 15 and 19 he refers to the 
“invention of agriculture”; on page 31, to the 
“discovery of agriculture.” “Savagery’” and “bar- 
barism” are meaningless terms in the light of 
modern anthropology; groups do not “graduate 
from Barbarism” (p. 21). Once again, the au- 
thor’s explanations and distinctions among the 
concepts of “culture,” “civilization,” and “soci- 
ety” are confusing (p. 20-21). “Culture” in mod- 
ern usage should be restricted to the social in- 
heritance of man: a “society” is any group which 
carries a given culture. It would seem that Dr. 
Geise reverses the anthropologist’s usage of these 
terms. The division of the meaning of “civiliza- 
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tion” into “absolute,” “relative,” and “special” 
helps to complicate the issues. 

This historical appraisal of the total pattern 
of civilization, with the emphasis on the con- 
tinuity and the dynamics of culture, is a good 
example of the broad interests of the newer 
social sciences. 

ALFRED ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Northwestern University 
@ 


Henry Moore TELLER: DEFENDER OF THE WEST. 
By Elmer Ellis. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1941. 
Pp. 409. $5.00. 

This is more than a brilliant biography of a 
prominent United States Senator and cabinet 
minister. Broadly speaking, it is a history of 
National politics from 1876 to 1909, the period in 
which Teller was an outstanding figure in the 
Government and political life of the nation. Nat- 
urally, however, special emphasis is given to those 
questions and issues in which he was most inter- 
ested. 

Henry Moore Teller may truly be called the 
“Defender of the West” since during his entire 
political career he gave a large share of his atten- 
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tion to western problems and lent his best ef- 
forts to their solution. He was born in 1830 in 
western New York, the oldest of eight children. 
Like many another man who rose to high place 
in our government, he began his career as a rural 
school teacher while still quite young and in 
1856 secured a position as teacher in Angelica, 
the county seat of Allegany county. Here he con- 
tinued in more systematic fashion the study of 
law begun some years earlier and was eventually 
admitted to the New York bar. In 1858 he re- 
moved to Morrison, Illinois, where he practiced 
law in partnership with Hiram A. Johnson. 
In 1860 he migrated again, this time to Colorado 
where gold had been discovered two years before 
in the region about Pike’s Peak. Here he con- 
tinued the practice of law and also engaged in a 
number of business ventures that proved profit- 
able. Always deeply interested in politics he in 
time became one of the political leaders of the 
Territory of Colorado, and when it was admitted 
to the Union as a state in 1876, was elected to 
the United States Senate. He remained in the 
Senate until his retirement in 1909 except for the 
period from 1882 to 1885 when he served in the 
cabinet as Secretary of the Interior. 

The most dramatic incident in his political 
life occurred at the National Convention of the 
Republican party held at St. Louis in 1896 when 
he led the bolt of the Silver Republicans. From 
this group he made the transition to the Demo- 
cratic party but except on the question of silver 
he remained essentially an advocate of the major 
principles of the Republican party. Throughout 
his long political career whether as Senator or as 
Secretary of the Interior, he continued an ardent 
champion of the West. He favored the utiliza- 
tion of the public domain as homes for settlers, 
objected to setting aside large areas as forest 
reserves, and urged the cancellation of railway 
land grants that had not been properly validated. 
Deeply interested in the Indians he opposed in- 
dividual allotments and favored the policy of 
tribal land holdings similar to that advocated in 
recent years by the Indian Bureau. In spite of 
his changing political affiliations, his state of 
Colorado remained loyal to him throughout, 
which is no small tribute to his personal quali- 
ties, and his death which occurred in 1914 was 
universally mourned by the people of the Cen- 
tennial State. 

This volume gives in detail this remarkable 
story of a remarkable man. Scholarly, and at the 
same time intensely interesting, the book gives 
an unusually readable account of the shifting 


tide of party politics during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and the first decade of 
the twentieth. The chapters dealing with life and 
local politics in Colorado are also distinctly valu- 
able. It is a good book to read and to study and 
shows every evidence of careful research. Printing 
and binding are of high quality, the bibliograph: 
is impressive, and the index quite adequate. Six 
teen attractive illustrations also add much to it 
value. 
EDWARD EVERETT DALE 
University of Oklahoma 
a 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE. Units Nos. 1-5, 
and Teachers’ Manual. Washington: National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals and 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1942. 
Units, 3oc each; Manual, 10c. 


“No time and no material” is a complaint fre- 
quently made by social studies teachers. Now at 
least some of the justification for this complaint 
disappears with the publishing of a new series 
of pamphlets. The sponsors are the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals and 
the National Council for the Social Studies, work- 
ing through a joint directing Committee on Edu- 
cation for Democratic Citizenship. Each “resource 
unit” covers one problem, which is analyzed by 
an expert in the subject-matter field, and pre- 
sents teaching aids by a “master teacher.” The 
imposing list of names of the professional people 
directly and indirectly concerned with these 
studies promises intelligent and effective peda- 
gogical material. The units so far published indi- 
cate that such is the result. 

The introductory pamphlet, Using a Resource 
Unit, by Professor I. James Quillen, emphasizes 
the fact that these units are designed to give the 
teacher “information and suggested methods 
from which to build teaching units.” Each is a 
study of one of the “problems that seem most 
crucial in contemporary culture.” The organiza- 
tion of the study of each problem follows this 
pattern: (1) analysis of the problem; (2) state- 
ment of significance; (3) statement of anticipated 
outcomes; (4) suggested problems and questions; 
(5) suggested activities; (6) evaluation (perhaps 
the most stimulating section); and (7) bibliogra- 
phy. Thus the problem is soundly attacked. In 
addition to this general explanation of content, 
good procedure for making and teaching a unit, 
with helps on evaluation, are suggested. 

In How Our Government Raises and Spends 
Money, Unit No. 1, the analyst, Professor Mabel 
Newcomer, notes that “The individual is wholly 
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incapable of satisfying even his urgent wants” 
today. Consequently the government must satisfy 
them and taxes result. Who should pay these 
taxes? How should they be collected? War financ- 
ing is a temporary aggravation of the issues in- 
volved. The complexity of life today obscures the 
sqlution. Such is the problem. The value of the 
aalysis lies for the most part in the many tables 
‘sowing what is taxed, percentage of incomes 
taxed, total revenue and distribution of taxes, 
and other data of a similar nature. The teacher 
can find here sufficient information for a suitable 
analysis of the problem. 

The teaching aids, by Edward Krug, also stress 
first, the significance of the problem. No one can 
escape the causes and effects of government 
spending. The pupil is constantly using govern- 
mental goods and services. His activities are con- 
stantly under the control of the government. The 
pupil must be made to realize that he is immedi- 
ately and continuously affected by governmental 
functions. The aids then, second, state desired 
outcomes of the unit in terms of pupil behavior, 
specifically in attitudes and beliefs, understand- 
ings, and skills and abilities. Third, the content 
of the area is considered, and suggestions offered 
on how to limit the area for study. Fourth, many 
practical suggestions for activities are offered. 
None, however, appears to be novel. Fifth, a sec- 
tion on evaluation refers to many excellent stud- 
ies and valid tests. 

The first two pamphlets have been discussed 
in more detail than space permits for the treat- 
ment of the remaining three. But inasmuch as 
the construction and method of attack in all are 
quite similar, brief statements in regard to each 
may suffice. 

In American Youth Faces the Future, Unit No. 
2, Floyd W. Reeves and Howard M. Bell face 
the problem, “How can youth, aged 16-24, ‘ac- 
quire the social, occupational, and mental stature 
necessary to make his maximum contribution to 
adult life’?”” Does the school realistically fit the 
youth for his community? Can the “widening 
gap between school and work’ be permanently 
narrowed? What youth programs are essential? 
No one will deny that these and similar ones 
discussed here are real problems of youth. Teach- 
ing aids, prepared by Douglas Ward, present a 
wealth of excellent material, with sound sugges- 
tions for its use, which should prove extremely 
helpful to any teacher of this unit. 

The exposition for Man and His Machines, 
Unit No. 3, was written by Professor William 
Fielding Ogburn. The analysis of the problem 


created by the machine is exceedingly well done. 
While the concepts and generalizations are not 
new, they are well presented and few of them 
seem to be omitted. The teaching aids, by Robert 
Weaver, list many basic understandings and their 
resultant attitudes. Again the section on evalu- 
ation appears to be most helpful. The measure- 
ment of the intangible “is a difficult task, but 
one which is of greatest importance.” ‘These and 
other aids maintain the high standards set in the 
other pamphlets. 

The analyst for Recreation and Morale, Unit 
No. 4, is Professor Jesse F. Steiner. The recre- 
ational problem is presented with an historical 
outline of past and present forms and extent 
of leisure-time activities. The significance of 
present-day problems of recreation is fully dis- 
cussed from variety to high cost. Especially note- 
worthy are the sections on creative and cultural 
leisure-time activities and planning for the fu- 
ture. Recreation is determined by “prevailing 
mores’—“But the recent growth of public recre- 
ation is felt to be highly desirable.” Chester D. 
Babcock prepared the teaching aids, in which, 
once more, one finds reference to a wealth of 
source material. Perhaps the most helpful sug- 
gestions are the ones on developmental and cul- 
minating activities. 

In Race and Cultural Relations, Unit No. 5, 
Professor Ruth Benedict deals with racial theo- 
ries and their implications. We must agree that 
there are no “pure races.” Certainly race “is 
not a touchstone by which civilized people can 
be separated from uncivilized.” Yet we unques- 
tionably do have in this country a race problem 
relating to Negroes, Orientals, and Jews. How 
can we in this country make all men feel that 
they should “recognize mutual interdepend- 
ence’? The task is not simple, or of short dura- 
tion. Teaching aids are needed in no unit more 
than in this one. The teacher must be equipped 
with all possible information and devices in order 
that he may impress without giving offense. It is 
difficult to believe that those provided by Mildred 
Ellis could be improved upon. 

Five additional units have appeared this fall, 
and some fifteen more are in preparation. 

MARCELLUs N. BROWN 
High School 


Oyster Bay, New York 
e 


AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT. By W. Brooke 
Graves. Rev. ed. Boston: Heath, 1941. Pp. xv, 


944. $4.00. 
This is a clear, carefully constructed, thor- 
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oughly competent description of the machinery, 
trends, and problems of state government. The 
author, Professor of Political Science at Temple 
University, is a well-known writer in the field. 
His aim in this manual is to emphasize “funda- 
mental principles, problems, and characteristics” 
common to state government in general, leaving 
it to the individual instructor to fill out the 
discussion with details from particular states. In 
pursuit of this aim he deals successively with: 
the constitutional bases of state government; the 
working of political parties and popular control; 
the process of lawmaking; executive, administra- 
tive, financial, judicial, and legal problems; the 
relations between the states and between the 
states and local units; and, finally, the future 
of the states. There are numerous charts and 
tables, an extensive bibliography and a good 
index. An appendix contains the text of the 
Model State Constitution prepared by the Com- 
mittee on State Government of the National 
Municipal League, a body of experts with Pro- 
fessor Graves as chairman. 

Professor Graves’ book is unlikely to find many 
readers other than those to whom it is assigned 
in college courses. It is too formal in its structure, 
too bare in style, too heavily weighted with 
solemn footnotes. Yet it contains much that 
should interest the intelligent citizen. It shows 
how remarkably the activities and expenditures 
of state governments have increased in recent 
years. This has been accompanied by some 
growth in public interest in state affairs and 
some improvement in the ability and character 
of state legislators. But there are many, perhaps 
a growing number, who condemn the states as 
units of government. Their boundaries, it is al- 
leged, fail to correspond to geographic and eco- 
nomic realities and their affairs are incompe- 
tently handled. Some have proposed to substitute 
regional divisions, others would rely on the re- 
organization and reform of the existing state 
structure. In view of what the states have meant 
in American history, their future must be re- 
garded as one of the vital problems that will 
face our post-war democracy. To an understand- 
ing of this problem Profesor Graves is a safe, 
if not a very inspiring, guide. 

T. P. PEARDON 
Barnard College 
o 
Our ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. By Herbert W. Bohl- 
man and Edna McCaull Bohlman. Boston: 
Heath, 1942. Pp. xx, 588. $2.00. 
What kind of basic economic training should 


high school students receive? Publicity and prop- 
aganda agents are skilful, and some are unscru- 
pulous. It is not easy to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility in these uncritical times. The authors 
of Our Economic Problems have faced this query 
courageously. Attempting to organize economics 
around meaningful problems they have selected 
five basic “bargains” which all persons must face. 
These are the Commodity Bargain, the Money 
and Credit Bargain, the Savings and Investment 
Bargain, the Labor Bargain, and the Bargain for 
Services for Public Utilities, Public Finance had 
to be treated separately but, of course, is involved 
in all other bargains. This organization succeeds 
in focussing attention upon the problems them- 
selves and their importance to American life. 
The time-honored economic theories are here, 
but only as explanations of the basic problems. I 
do not believe that either Ricardo or John Stuart 
Mill would complain too much about the sub- 
ordinate role; their theories originally were 
meant to clarify the economic operations of our 
society. 

The organization of the text makes it pos- 
sible, nay mandatory, that emerging solutions be 
given due attention. Credit unions are treated 
along with banks and loan companies, coopera- 
tives are discussed along with mail-order houses, 
chain stores, and privately-owned units. Too 
often cooperatives and credit unions receive scant 
mention in a concluding chapter of “suggested 
solutions” or, at best, are given a meager and 
isolated chapter. This treatment encourages neg- 
lect on many teachers’ parts and undoubtedly in- 
fluences prejudices on the part of students. The 
same might be said for other solutions, devices, 
or ideas in the economic field which in this text 
receive proper placing, emphasis, and relation- 
ship. 

It seems unfortunate that the authors, believ- 
ing themselves to be unorthodox in organization, 
do not show the same pioneering spirit in the 
bibliography. Pamphlet material and govern- 
ment publications are found listed throughout 
the chapters but only one, “Consumer and 
Seller,” really lists the unorthodox works. The 
fields of insurance and public utilities have inter- 
esting, yet authenticated, works which could 
match, in both style and frightfulness, 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs, Partners in Plunder, Skin Deep and 
Eat, Drink, and Be Wary. 

Another defect, a rather unimportant one to 
many, is the absence of Henry George’s name. 
Not even in connection with the single tax is he 
mentioned; neither does Progress and Poverty 
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appear in either footnote or bibliography. Both 
sides of the single-tax argument are presented, 
though, without considering the views of econo- 
mists such as Professor Deibler. This group be- 
lieves that the problem of the unearned incre- 
ment in land values is not one of economics but a 
problem of public policy. In contrast, Karl Marx 
is mentioned twice. While it may be said that 
Marxian philosophy has caused more concrete 
problems for our age, it seems suitable to give 
credit when an economist’s ideas are discussed. 
Henry George’s ideas are often a good counter 
agent to collectivistic ideas. He was, moreover, 
an American. 

The next few years will see an accentuation 
of our economic problems. It is doubtful whether 
any problem that arises will not be found some- 
where, in embryo at least, in this text. It is a 
reliable piece of work. The entire spirit and 
attitude of the authors will receive acceptance 
as the accelerating tempo of economic develop- 
ments affect us. A few quotations, despite disso- 
ciation from the context, will illustrate: ‘“Unre- 
strained competition takes no account of the in- 
terests of future generations” (p. 553). “In the 
future we shall have to give constantly increasing 


thought to using resources without wasting 
them” (p. 556). “Thus far our society has em- 
phasized property rights rather than human 
rights” (p. 557). “No society can make a perma- 
nent rule of destroying the things needed by all 
for subsistence, for happiness, and for develop- 
ment” (p. 559). 
Ray LussENHOP 
Austin High School 
Chicago 
® 

WHEN PEop ces MEET. Edited by Alain Locke and 

Bernard J. Stern. New York: Progressive Edu- 

cation Association, 1942. Pp. xii, 756. $3.50. 

In the world today, problems of human rela- 
tions are of great importance. Tensions that arise 
in society because of the divisive pressures of ra- 
cial, national, credal, and cultural-group loyal- 
ties present a problem of our times which de- 
mands scholarly study. Here is a book which 
coordinates much of the specialized and authori- 
tative literature that bears on the problem, litera- 
ture that has heretofore been scattered in many 
books or buried in research monographs. By 
selecting this material, by weaving it together 
with fine sensitivity to dynamic aspects of the 
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whole problem of majority-minority relation- 
ships, Locke and Stern have produced a volume 
that illuminates the effects of the contacts of 
people and cultures, and clarifies to a consider- 
able degree situations growing out of the inter- 
relationships between dominant and minority 
groups. In this respect, Locke and Stern have 
done a magnificent job for the discerning spe- 
cialist who will regard the collection as an ex- 
hibit of contemporary Anglo-Saxon reasoning on 
this subject. In particular, Locke must be con- 
gratulated for his penetrating text commentaries 
which, contrary to the usual tendency of the 
American writers in the field, approach the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of dynamics and func- 
tionalism. As such, the work will have to be 
found in all school libraries, not only for its 
outstanding quality but also as a great money- 
saving device; there is simply no other volume 
containing so much for so little. 

Our enthusiasm over this work of real dis- 
tinction is, however, somewhat tempered by the 
view acquired by the reviewer during the recent 
years of operation of the Nazi, Fascist, and Com- 
munist “Internationals,” and especially of the 
Japanese “Fifth Columnists” before and after 
the tragedy of Pearl Harbor. Those interested 
in such political aspects of the whole problem 
will find very little here which would illuminate 
the dynamic factors involved in the utilization 
of the minorities the world over for the aggres- 
sive purposes of the totalitarian states. This indi- 
cates the dilemma faced not only by Locke and 
Stern but also by all the Anglo-Saxon students 
of the majority-minority relations: that,we can- 
not face the full dimensions of this problem, 
culminating in the Nazis’ intentions to decimate 
the Poles, to reduce other peoples to the status 
of helots and to exterminate the Jews, without 
undermining the characteristic credos of the 
democratic world. Hence we find here no non- 
Anglo-Saxon writers since probably not only 
Locke and Stern but also the publishers, the 
Progressive Education Association, must be loath 
to bring the problem to our attention in all its 
tragic depth. As Reinhold Niebuhr recently 
pointed out (“Jews after the War,” The Nation, 
February 21, 1942, pp. 214-6), “we will not face 
it because we should be overwhelmed by a sense 
of guilt in contemplating those aspects of the 
problem which Hitler did not create but only 
aggravated.” For our “American theories of toler- 
ance in regard to race are based upon a false 
universalism,” resulting in “a curious, partly un- 
conscious, cultural imperialism.” We cannot 


blame Locke and Stern, of course, for presenting 
the problem as viewed mainly by the Anglo- 
Saxon attitudes. We can, however, hope that 
both editors eventually revise their work, or bring 
out another volume, wherein we shall find addi- 
tional selections from the European and Asiatic 
works showing us more glaringly the tragic de- 
basement of the race and culture contacts for 
the purposes of world revolution. 
JoserH S. RoucEk 

Hofstra College 
Hempstead, Long Island 

e 
AN INTRODUCTION To SocioLocy. By John Lewis 

Gillin and John Philip Gillin. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1942. Pp. viii, 806. $3.75. 

During recent years the profession has been 
surfeited with books, too many of them pre- 
sented in unnecessary and fictional revisions, 
which attempt to furnish college sophomores 
with an introduction to sociology. This book is 
the latest addition to this battery of publications. 
Like some of the others, it spreads itself to more 
than 800 large pages. 

Resembling the Outlines of Sociology, appear- 
ing in three editions, of which the senior author 
of this book was co-author, this volume presents 
too much material which is not essential to un- 
derstanding social life and processes. For ex- 
ample, it arrives at an interpretation of culture 
after presenting a chapter on the social life of 
animal societies, and another on the peculiar 
distinctions between man and the lower animals. 
This might be permissible if it really informed 
the novice that the element which makes us 
human, and therefore different from lower ani- 
mals, is man’s power in the discriminate use of 
speech and in his faculties of communication. A 
chapter on population, while discussing Malthus 
and while making reference to population trends, 
leaves the reader blissfully unaware of the trend 
to urbanization. 

The book has little which impresses the reader 
that we live in a contemporary world of change. 
In keeping with the tradition established by so 
many books of a few decades ago, it apparently 
assumes that a knowledge of pre-literate culture is 
more important than familiarity with literate 
patterns. One wonders, therefore, whether the 
involved charts on pages 210 to 226 are designed 
to excite confusion or produce interpretation of 
the modern scene. 

In more than one sense the book is a com- 
posite of anthropology, history of civilization, 
and social problems. The synthesis of three such 
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fields is scarcely enough to produce a teachable 
introductory volume on sociology. 

The organization is quite traditional. The 
authors might have had the social problems grow 
out of social change and related to social con- 
trol. Instead, they are presented in a separate 
section of the book as though “pathology” were 
something separate and apart. Poverty and crime 
are included while insanity, suicide, migrancy, 
and other topics are neglected. 

The tables, charts, and figures are not num- 
bered. The index, all too brief and incomplete, 
has no references, doubtless among other defi- 
ciencies, to community, status, stratification, mar- 
ginalism, totem, taboo, and urbanization. But 
this might be partly explained by the index of 
“authors cited’’ which covers six pages while the 
index of subjects is limited to less than four 
pages. 

Joun A. KINNEMAN 


Illinois State Normal University 


Normal 
@ 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION. By Paul R. 
Mort and Francis G. Cornell. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1941. Pp. xxvili, 546. $4.25. 
The sub-title of this book is “How Our Schools 

Adapt Their Practices to Changing Needs.” It is 

a report of a three-year study of Pennsylvania 

which “throws light on the health of home rule 

for education, the greatest remaining stronghold 
of close popular control of government.” The 
book reveals the weak and strong features and 
indicates ways by which the structure and sys- 
tem of operation can be improved. It also shows 
the parts played by administrative officers, school 
boards, parents and public, teachers, pupils, 
pressure groups, state departments of education, 
institutions for the education of teachers, and 
national agencies “in keeping the schools lively 
and efficient” and points out means by which 
these individuals and groups can participate for 
better educational services. The study was pre- 
pared under the auspices of Columbia Univer- 
sity Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 

It was undertaken for the purpose of answer- 
ing two important questions: “How far does 

American education lag behind standards gen- 

erally accepted as desirable?” and ““‘How can we 

speed up the adoption of practices which are 
generally accepted as desirable in the light of 
experimentation, research, and prolonged con- 
sideration?” Stated another way these questions 
are “How adaptable are American schools?” and 


“How can their adaptability be improved?” The 
materials of the study are drawn from the State 
of Pennsylvania which occupies a_ position 
slightly above the average in the matter of ex- 
penditures by American states, its range of ex- 
penditures within the State, and the variety of 
economic, social, and geographical conditions. 

The book seems to show that in spite of rapid 
progress in American education during recent 
decades at least one-half of the schools in this 
country are still financially supported on the 
level of forty years ago and show a lack of most 
of the modern practices that characterize good 
educational institutions. It also shows evidence 
of the lengthy lag between the best educational 
theories and actual educational practices. Politi- 
cal interference is charged with being one of the 
most stubborn obstacles in the way of excellent 
educational progress. The book sets out argu- 
ments for the flexibility of curricula, proper ma- 
terials of instruction, better programs of guid- 
ance and of health, competent teachers, adequate 
cooperation between the school and the com- 
munity, adequate school plants, kindergartens, 
special classes, and other conditions necessary for 
a “good” school. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT 

University of North Carolina 


THEORIES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 
UnitTep STaTEs. By Joseph Justman. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1940. Pp. viii, 481. $3.00. 
The purpose of this study was to present for 

comparative and critical examination and con- 

sideration some of the main theories in contem- 
porary secondary education. The volume dis- 
cusses theories of secondary education, “The so- 
cial dynamics of secondary education,” “The 
psychological foundations of secondary educa- 
tion,” the “meaning” and the “method” of sec- 
ondary education, and concludes with a critical 
summary of humanism, social evolutionism, so- 
cial realism, and experimentalism. A rather 
voluminous bibliography is included on each of 
these “theories” of secondary education. The 
book is highly philosophical but should be stim- 
ulating and helpful to those students who are 
thoroughly grounded in social philosophy and 
psychology and who are able also to translate 
intelligently for the managers and teachers of 
schoois the material in the book. 

EpcGar W. KNIGHT 
University of North Carolina 
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